





Does every 
day mirror 


your beauty? 


It will if you light up your own good looks with the 

correct shade of Yardley Powder. To keep you lovely | 
wherever you go, there are two forms of Yardley powder. | 
For your dressing table, the familiar loose powder, superfine | 
and subtly blended. For travel, the unspillable Feather 
Pressed, which clouds on to your puff easily, lightly, without | 


spoiling your clothes or even your gloved finger tips... 


for your dressing table 5/2 


YARDLEY 


POWDER 


Press, it's lit— 
Release, it’s out! 





A tested success! Every 
Ronson part is inspected or 
tested at least 10 times during 
manufacture and assembly — 
to make sure your Ronson 
gives perfect performance 
and lasting reliability § All 
Ronsons are backed through 
their long life by the unique 
Ronson after-sales service. 


For distinction... get a RONSON 


WORLD'S GREATEST LIGHTER 
FOR YOUR OWN PROTECTION—LOOK FOR THE TRADE MARK RONSON | 


% Men who look for the best in life choose 
Ronson for this very simple reason: Ronsons are 
made so perfectly, look so well and serve so 
faultlessly year in and year out. Are Ronsons 
then only for the few? Nota bit of it. The Ronson 
Standard (above) — precision-built and jewellery 
finished — is but 45/-. Other finishes from 38/6. 
| 
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A New Zealand Barrister is glad to 
get this Tobacco again. He used to 
smoke it with great enjoyment in the 


good old days. 


Z. 1950. 

‘1 am very glad to find it possible to get this Tobacco 
aeain. I used to smoke it with great enjoyment in the good 
old days when there were no restrictions, and I have 


missed wu. 


.... Barrister. 


arneys 


ideal! Tobacco 


tire 


“The parcel of Tobacco referred to in your letter 


arrived in good order. I must congratulate you on the 
manner in which it was packed.” 


Barrister. 


The original letters can be inspected at The 
Barneys Sales Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C.1 


TO YOUNGER SMOKERS, EVERYWHERE ! 


Two generations of Pipemen have been recommending Barneys 
to other Smokers because of its sheer goodness. Wisely you 
may follow their friendly lead. Smokers abroad can arrange for 
regular personal despatches, Ex-bond and British Duty Free, in 
2 lb. parcels, to many lands but not, as yet, to all. 


4 Punchbowle full), Barneys (medium), and 
324) * Parsons Pleasure (mi/d). Home Prices 4 5d. oz. ® 


John Sinclair Ltd., Manufacturers, Newcastle upon Tyne, Eng. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


The Best Car in the World 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED, 14-15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.: 
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ny ing Service al di best 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 








Men’s Overcoats — 


second floor 


In the autumn a man’s fancy naturally turns to thoughts 
of insulating himself against the bracing weather ahead. 
He would, in fact, be well-advised to walk a few yards 
from Piccadilly Circus to Simpson. There he will find 
superbly tailored overcoats to keep him comfortable 


till the next heat wave — who knows when? 


@ Simpson (Piccadilly) Lid, London W.1 Regent 2002 
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The jowett jupiter ot Le Mans 1950 


Why race? 


DEXTER weather 


Slip into a Dexter weatherproof and you won’t 
care if it snows. Ina Dexter you are well-dressed, 
whatever the weather. Dexters are obtainable it takes courage for a car manufacturer to go in for big international 
from leading Outfitters everywhere. | competitions. 


P 2 me - 
The jowett javelin at Spa 1949 


2 s he’s a risk, a costly venture, something he's not called on to do. 
“As British as the weather—but reliable’. : 
j And yet . . . we've entered for those strenuous rallies and big races with 
WALLACE, SCOTT & COMPANY LIMITED, CATHCART, GLASGOW | both the Javelin and the Jupiter. 





Four days solid driving over icy winter roads and mountain passes to 
Monte Carlo—24 hours flat out speed at Spa and Le Mans—the gruelling 
T.T. race prove a great deal. Prove these cars can beat the world’s best 
in their class. 





Regular racing since the war has given Jowett cars a rare refinement in 
handling—a subtle responsiveness—an enormous reserve of safety. 
Competition work has dictated advances in design to chassis, engine, 
brakes, suspension—everything. You get the benefit when you get a Javelin. 


The javelin is a waste of money if you don't care what a car does. 
Behind your pride in your Rolex | There's such a lot built into it that-doesn’t really show until you have one in 
watch lie centuries of tradition, your hands—real family comfort—30 m.p.g. economy—and performance. 
The Rolex craftsmen descend | , P 
ile: set! atte * weaileess Top speed, electrically timed, 80 m.p.h. Acceleration 0-60 m.p.h. in 
Guilds, and their exquisite work- | 22.4 seconds. (‘‘The Autocar’’ Road Test, 1951). Horizontally opposed 
manship surpasses that of their flat-four 50 B.H.P. Engine. 
forebears. This man’s gold dress 
watch, for instance. Every tiny | w 1951 IS JOWETT JUBILEE YEAR 

crew 1 spring so fi nd, / 
ee ee ee MAJOR JAVELIN & JUPITER SUCCESSES 
set, that mass production is 
impossible, and accuracy and paar RN pate y So siadaliet 
. st ro— onte rio peel tre ss 
good looks go hand in hand. tet—Austrian Touring Club Winter Trial-—2 Litre Closs 
tet—Rheineck, Walzenhausen Hill Climb—1} Litre Cless Touring 
* tet—24 Hour Belgian Grand Prix, Spa—2 Litre Touring Closs 
1950 

You must blend beauty and ac- Ist—Rallye des Neiges— (Genera! Classification and 1} Litre Class) 
curacy to please a lady ; this Rolex Ist—Vues des Alpes Hill Climb—I} Litre Ciass Experts 


h ; , ies? 198! 

know to perfection. This ladies Ist—-Swedish Winter Trial—General Classification 
gold watch, accurate, lovely as a JUPITER 1950 

jewel, is meant for people to i tet—Le Mans 24 Hour Grand Prix d’Endurance—!} Litre Class 
whom lovely things mean much, 
to whom dependability is essential. 












































19st 
Ist & Ind—Monte Carlo Rally—t!} Litre Class 
Ist—Lisbon Rally—General Classification and |4 Litre Class 
ist —Bremgarten Sports Car Race—!j} Litre Class 
Ist—Rheineck /Waizenhausen Hill Climb—1)} Litre Class 
Ist—Le Mans 24 Hour Grand Prix d’Endurance—!} Litre Class 
Ist & Ind—R.A.C. Tourist Trophy Race—!} Litre Class 


§ . Ist—Watkins Glen Meeting—!} Litre race 
. y 
f A AeA Ra Ro oo 1 —— 
TUDOR Your jeweller can W 71 PLC KOKO 13 litre DDDDD}D > 


show you a Tudor 
_ ‘ 
JOWETT JAVELIN 
t 4 
THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (H. Wilsdorf, Governing Director) 


watch, that very distinguished 
member of the Rolex family. R 0 L E x 
Jowett Cars Limited * Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 
1 GREEN STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1 
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These, and others, are made 
in many fittings. 


The ‘Albemarle,’ 

patent dress shoe, 86/9 

The ‘Bute,’ 

waterproof veldtschoen 

in tough brown zug, !15/- 

(For the roughest ground, 

the ‘Arran’ veldtschoen boot, | 27/6) 
The ‘Glenwood,’ 

in brown reversed calf, 85/6 

The ‘Chetwynd,’ 

full brogue in brown calf, 111/6 
black calf, 107/6 

or brown reversed calf, |05/- 
The ‘Diplomat,’ 

in brown or biack calf, 104)- 
The ‘Chamberlain,’ 

in brown or black calf, 105/- 


le ee eel 


? 
Whate afort Voda Fre .xin down for the 9.15—or up the hills 


and away? Inkstand ... or grandstand? Figure work . . . or trigger work ? 


Casting books ...or baited hooks ? Grouse in the tube... or over the butts ? 
Drive to the city ... or the long eighteenth ? Whatever you do, have the fitting 


shoe. The man who gets about and knows his way — gets there in 


ures famous English shoes 


From shops accredited as Church's agents. Please write to us for the address of the agent nearest to you. 


CHURCH & COMPANY LTD. DUKE STREET NORTHAMPTON 
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Does your 


overcoat 
last 2 


An overcoat is not a thing to buy once a year; it should go 
on and on, With this in mind, we offer you only good over- 
coats. Our prices are, at the moment, good too—because we 
bought ahead of the rise in wool. From travelling Ulsters in : 

8 8 No, they’re not talking about the “ First leg of the 


Crombie Fleece to lighter town overcoats, they are made autumn double”. They're talking about Burrough’s 
Gin. People who really understand, and really think 
about their gin drinks, always prefer Burrough’s, 
because itis triple distilled. This extra refinement 
makes it soft, smooth and perfectly clean to the palate. 

Delicious taken plain, Burrough’s Gin also “keeps 


. 
| its place” in even the most delicate cocktails. 
Price 33/9 per bottle; 17/7 per half-bottle. 
Limited 


ENJOYED SINCE 1820 


to last 


Naval Outfitters 
11.M. The King 
esTABLisHED 1785 


27 OLD BOND STREET LONDON WI 


Edinburgh - Liverpool - Bath - Portsmouth » Southampton - Londonderry BEEFEATER 
Bournemouth - Gibraltar - Weymouth - Plymouth - Chatham ~- Malta iT 18 TRIPLE DISTILLED! 


JAMES BURROUVCH LrpD., 75 CALE DISTILLERY, SUTTON #oan, 8.8.11 











Every man needs TOOTAL TIES 


\ 





= INGRAM 
= combines its own 
face lotion 


tt 


i 








The lather goes farther 


because it's concentrated sos: 3/8 POPULAR 4/- 
STANDARD & SPORTS 5/- 


it’s cooler and smoother | SPECIAL 6/- 1 aH 


eae Meats 8 PROTA L tes 


INGRAM SHAVING CREAM —. 
. * WASHABLE, MARKED TEBILIZED FOR TESTED 
lotion and lather in one | CREASE-RESISTANCE & TOOTAL GUARANTEED 


* 


* 





$0/3/7 | Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co. Ltd. 56 Oxford Street, Manchester 1 
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It’s fast! It’s economical! It’s roomy! 


The #@/ AUSTIN SEVEN 


See it at the Motor Show 
STAND BO 


‘If only Austin would make a Seven 
again,’ people kept saying. ‘Nothing could 
touch it pre-war ... low-priced, roomy and 
keeps going for ever.’ 

Now the new Seven is here. And it’s the 
greatest event in post-war motoring. 

Its performance is startling — speed in 
excess of 60 m.p.h., petrol consumption up 
to 50 m.p.g. And look at the room... the 
styling ...the refinements. 

Austin’s success with high-performance, 
dependable cars has made the new Seven 
... today’s Seven...a car that will open the 
eyes of the world. 


30 b.h.p. 4-cylinder O.H.V. engine! Independent front 
suspension! Feur rear-opening doors! Ample room 
for four with luggage! 


ROOM WITH A VIEW. Ample 
room for four, on foam rubber 
seats trimmed in leather cloth ; 
front seats are adjustable. The 
large door windows have adjust- 
able ventilators front and rear; 
interior door locks are provided, 
with an external lock on the 
driver’s door. 





Powered by 


another high-efficiency 
0.H.V. engine 


GOOD DRIVING MADE EASY. The pleasing, distinctive fascia has everything ready to 
hand — and eye. It is finished in body colour and has a glove compartment for both 
driver and passenger. The instruments are well placed and easy to read and under the 
steering wheel is a finger-tip control for head, side and tail lamps, dipper and horn. 


MOST ACCOMMODATING. The 
capacious rear compartment carries 
the spare wheel and additionally 
provides generous luggage room. 


AU 8 T I N —you can depend on it! 














Prusentieg the Messing 


ELECTRIC 


REMINGTON “sav 
Contour O 


ON 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


The revolutionary features are the six diamond-honed 
heads, arched @n @ contour, to fit every type of face. 
Powered by che world’s most éfficient, most silent motor, 
the Remington Contour Six opens up a new era 
customer-sacisfaction, improved shaving and on the easiest cerms. 
Cemplete in presentation case for immediate use. Operates on 210/250 v. 
AC/DC. Cash Price €8.19.5 on ten days free trial or sent for 30/- deposit. Balance 
after approval by 8 monthly Payments of 19/9. | 
Other departments at your service. 
WRITE FOR LISTS (State which required.) 
) Fully colowred list showing coats, frocks, lingerie, shoes, Men's Wear, 
Airguns, fishing tackle, etc. 
2) Ladies’ and Men's Pocket Wrist Watches. 
(3) Diamond & Gem Rings and all Jewellery. 
(4) Prismatic Binoculars by all che most famous makers. 
(5) Tents and all camping equipment. 


J. A. DAVIS & CO. (Dept. P.N.9) 


94-104 Denmark Hill, LONDON, S.E.5. 








The only all-leather shoe 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOF, x 


LOTUS Veldtschoen 




















— SHOES—NOW 115/- — 





REE 


— (BOOTS—129/6) 74% 
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GODFREY { JAVIS 


anywhere... 


anytime...j- 


chauffeur-driven 


Ley 


self-drive 


EUROPE’S LARGEST CAR HIRE OPERATORS 
ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS 


Been 7 ECCLESTON STREET, LONDON, 5S.W.1 

TELEPHONE | TELEPHONE: SLOanme 0022 Cables: Quickmilez, London. 
CABLE Also at Neasden Lane, London, N.W.10. GLA 6474 

Regent fuel and lubricate Godfrey Davis Cars (ucon 

BETTER BUY REGENT ON THE RCAD 


All what? An effortless gear change from top to overdrive 
without use of clutch pedal, giving luxurious, smooth _ 
motoring at higher cruising speeds, lower petro! consumption 
and longer engine life. 
Thus the LAYCOCK-DE NORMANVILLE OVERDRIVE 
supplied as an optional extra on Standard Vanguard and 
Triumph Renown cars. 
Write us tor descriptive literature, and specify the LAYCOCK-DE 
NORMANVILLE OVERDRIVE 


for your new car. gb 
Peeled ’ 
IMOTOR SHOW! ¢ aw 
= ss - 
_ &= 


1 STAND 266 | _ 
Brenner gaioe de Normanville 
Manufoctured by rdrive 
THE LAYCOCK ENGINEERING CO.. LTD.. SHEFFIELD 8. ENGLAND. (A Birfield Co.) 
UNDER EXCLUSIVE LICENCE FROM: AUTO’ TRANSMISSIONS LTD., COVENTRY. 





M.C.2 
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SR. 


N White Horse, under the hand of Time, a great and 


generous spirit has learned to be gentle. To know is to 


delight in its mild good manners; outcome of: ancient 
skill and endless patience. By its character subdued and 
superb, by its delicate bouquet and heartening glow, the 


true judge recognises a very aristocrat among whiskies. 


WHITE HORSE Scotch Whisky 








HE element tin has been known and used since the 
earliest days of history. Egyptians of -the 14th 


century B.c. alloyed it with copper to make mirrors, and 





omer tells in the Iliad how Hephaestus, the god of Fire, 
tin to decorate a shield for Achilles. Tin obtained 
rom the mvors and streams of Cornwall was the one famous 
oduct of Ancient Britain. A natural tin oxide — 
* cassiterite "—is still mined in Cornwall today, but most 
the world’s supply comes from alluvial deposits in 
alaya and Indonesia and from ores mined in Bolivia, 
frica and Australia. By far the most important uses of 
Hin are in the production of tinplate for the canning industry, 
and the tinning of articles such as milk churns and kitchen 
utensils. Tin is also an important constituent of alloys 
such as gun-metal and bronze, and it is used to make 
bearing metals, soft solder and pewter. Compounds of the 
element are used in dyeing and medicine, and in the 
production of glazes and enamels. 
Besides manufacturing tin dichloride for 
use in the dyeing and finishing of silk, 
I.C.I. produces large quantities of tinned 
copper sheet and tubes for dairy and 


food-producing equipment. 
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10 minutes per burglary! 


ID YOU KNOW that the 
average housebreaker reck- 
ons to force a lock, ransack the 
rooms and get away (a richer 
man) in less time than it takes to 
smoke a cigarette? He has to 
work fast to avoid discovery. 
If a lock is unpickable, he will 
move on to an easier job. 


Unbeatable locks | for your house 
Can you lock up for the night or = 
leave the home empty without | > 
fear of being burgled ? If you’re a — 
doubtful, you would be wise to | Sor your flat at 45/- 
4L40 at 39/6 


om CHUBB wocx: 


Send forillustrated booklet “How a burglar works—and howto stop him.” 
Chubb & Son’s Lock and Safe Co. Ltd. 40-42 Oxford Street London W1 








Sor your 





For Town or Country 


THE SILENT SPORTS CAR 


BENTLEY 


MARK VI 


BENTLEY MOTORS (1931) LIMITED, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 





x 





INSURED LIFE 
with abt 





are iri ia (This Scheme applicable to home marke 





JO sEFrH LUGAD tT O ; BIRMINGHAM : ENGLAND 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ 


vetrigerator 


minimum kitchen space « more storage space easy cleaning 
clear-view vegetable containers © silent-running economy unit 
} large frozen food locker * thermostatic temperature control 


clear-view meat-keeper « adjustable shelves » easy de-frosting 
standing room for quart. bottles 


Full of ideas! 








Fully 
| prepared..| 


whisking 


shredding 





sieving 
mincing 

chopping... 
--- pulping 
liquidising... 

-and kneading 
with its quick-change attachments, the KENWOOD Electric Chef puts 
an end to aching arms and sore fingers in the kitchen—and gives you 


the chance to try exciting new dishes with that ‘Continental’ flavour. 
Write now for our leaflet describing the Kenwood Chef, and the 


address of your nearest retailer. 
The - 
ure 
Che} a 
>. one 
a 





ELECTRIC 
The cooker every woman wants for AC/DCMains 


; 1 16 Sh Kenwood Electrics Ltd., Dept. P.19. Kenwood Works 
Available at your loca as owrooms Woking a 
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wallpapers 


and 


fabrics 


The right contrast can mean perfect harmony. . . 
the best way is to choose wallpapers and fabrics & 
together . . . In Sanderson’s showrooms you 


can see them side by side. 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD., 
$2/$3 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, WI 
6/7 NEWTON TERRACE, GLASGOW C3 
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The weather coat 
with the square cut raglan shoulders 





” OY gemaaseeanmeny e660 mane 
the impeccable weather coat 


WETHERDAIR (TO. BRADFORD - LONDON - NORTHERN IMELAND - OLYTH 
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meee a imis a time of joy in 
SWITZERLAND 






fg 4, ; 
45). went on the Snowman — his 


Pid : 
7 |- black eyes “ twinkling —“‘ There 
A y moby y NG , 


oC 


it are all the thrills of Winter Sports; even 





Ski School in one 





Ski-ing can be learnt in a Swiss. 


week. — There's sundrenched 





- scenery that takes 
NS; 


your breath away—food that must’ “.".”. be tasted to be be- 


lieved and, of course, the famous Swiss hospitality, that means lots 


and lots \ of parties—and dancing in the evenings. 
\ vw 


Really, ~ there’s no end of fun in Switzerland.” 


A . i 
1; ANS 
~ Pi A . 
\ — SS 
@ All tickets, even Sport Season Tickets, can mow be bought in sterling 


Your TRAVEL AGENT will be happy to arrange your Swiss 
Winter Holiday to suit your pocket. Further information 
can also be obtained from the Swiss National Tourist Office, 


4588/9 Strand, London, W.C.2 















The famous 1} litre, 5-6 seater Saloon which at 
home and abroad has earned golden opinions among those 
motorists who demand something above average. The Singer 
S.M. Roadster (exclusively for export) is also exhibited. 


ON STAND 123 


EARLS COURT + OCTOBER 17-27 


SINGER MOTORS LTD: BIRMINGHAM & COVENTRY 
and a world-wide Distributing Organisation 
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Se POSTS 








! | VERMOUTH 


@ Sole Importers: A. O. Morandi & Co Ltd, London W.| 
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GOOD CARS HAVE 


BRITISH 
LEATHER 


UPHOLSTERY 


For luxurious comfort there’s nothing like Leather 








j 
4 























™, = 
In that leisurely age which considered ballooning a 
hectic excitement, there was a genuine respect for 
quality. The Edwardians could certainly distinguish the 
excellent from the merely good — and numbered Straight 
Cut cigarettes amongst the former. Today, these fine 
cigarettes offer you the same full measure of enjoyment. 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 


STRAIGHT CUT 


Cigarettes 20 for 3/11 


MADE BY LAMBERT & BUTLER OF DRURY LANE 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


$.€.3.C, 


44444444444 444444 4444 AA bb btn 





| 1 bottle Brown Cap Port 
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re 
By Appointment Wine Merchants fk to His Majesty The King 





A Solution to the 
Present Problem 


The faultless choice. Harvey's world-famous Wines packed in 
Cases and delivered to your friends before Christmas, provided 
that orders are received not later than December toth. 


CASE NUMBER ONE CASE NUMBER THREE 
t bottle Falanda Sherry 1 bottle Merienda Sherry 
Superior rich golden 20/6 Pale medium dry 19]- 


t bottle Shooting Sherr 

Full golden 19/6 
1 bottle Club Port 
for 40/6 Old light tawny, special 20]- 


for 60/- 


Old tawny 18/6 


CASE NUMBER TWO CASE NUMBER FOUR 


t bottle Merienda Sherry 1 bottle Club, Amontillado Sherry 
Pale medium dry 19/- dry 19/- 

1 bottle White Cap Port 1 bottle Green Cap Port 
Old full tawny, dry r9}- Fine tawny 19/6 


1 bottle Hunting Port 


r bottle Sauternes Supérieur ro/- Fine old tawny 22/- 


for 49/6 for 62/- 
CASE NUMBER SIX: RED AND WHITE BORDEAUX 
1 bottle Médoc 7I- 1 bottle Graves Supérieur 8/6 
1 bottle St. Emilion 9 1 bottle Sauternes Supérieur 1o/- 
1 bottle Pomerol N.V. 11/- t bottle Chateau Baret 1947 10/6 
for 59/- 


Carriage and Packing inclusive; cases not returnable. 


We will send a list of all our SPECIAL CHRISTMAS CASES. 
from 40/6 to 117/6, together with our current price list on receipt of 
a postcard with your name and address. 


JOHN HARVEY 


SONS LTD OF BRISTOL: FOUNDED IN 1796 


Head Office: 5 Pipe Lane, Bristol 1 
London Office: 40 King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 
Scottish Office: 188 West George Street, Glasgow 
Subsidiary Companies or Branc hes at: Kidderminster, Cardiff, Portsmouth, 
Devonport, Chatham, Glasgow and at Beatties of Wolverhampton. 
—— ee | 











Se eee 
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o 
AN Cad stendiager es: OF THIS YEAR’S MOTOR SHOW 


The new 3-litre 90 h.p. ‘Regency’ combines Britain’s first viewing of the new 
g 


traditional standards of elegance and quality with an DAIMLER ‘REGENCY’ 
entirely new concept of Daimler performance. A com- on Stand 166—Earls Court 
pletely new car of improved design, it represents values Call at the Daimler stand for a copy of the 
. = = - - s Ya » News’, ivi e fi ‘ , » 
unprecedented in Daimler history. Notable features are Daimler News’, giving the full story of the 
development of the ‘Regency’ with illustrations 
its wide wheel base, realistic elbow room and leg stretch and full details of its new features. If you cannot 
visit the Motor Show write for your copy to 
for six people, space for full touring luggage, extreme Bureau ‘4’, The Daimler Company Ltd., Coventry 
docility and easy handling in traffic, flashing acceleration 
and speed that is all you will ever need or can safely use 


anywhere outside a race-track. 


it’s undoubtedly a Daimler 
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The car that ¢urned the head of the world 


Never perhaps has any car created such a spontaneous world-wide impression as this gracious. 


spacious and powerful Jaguar Mark VII Saloon. Its XK 120 engine has long been the 
wonder of the motoring world by its record-breaking performances in the Jaguar Sports 


Model which has won so many international victories. Capable of speeds in excess of 100 


m.p.h. with noiseless, effortless ease, the Mark VII is yet serenely docile in the slowest city 


traffic. Its stately interior abounds in roominess and comfort, and its exceptional luggage 


space will house four large suitcases and four big golf bags as well as smaller items. Its all- 
round visibility, fingerlight but positive steering, extra-powerful, vacuum servo-assisted 
brakes and superb suspension all 

I I 


The Mark VII 


combine to make this magnificent saloon 


the smoothest, surest and safest car you € 
have ever known — the finest car of its J y \ U A R 


class in the world. Powered by the famous XK120 engine 


> 
a7 ary = * iin 
j Oy 


The Mark WII Saloon. on show a 
the Walderf-Astoria, New York 
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THE MULTIPLE 
SHAVING HEADS| 


are machine-cul (not 


pressed) to a ten- 
thousandth inch toler- 
ance, for strength and 
long life. Extra shaving 


ype 
. ieee tg surfaces give wider coverage 
"itn for speedier action. 
(«., 


lin 


% 
int 


eae 
8 


ONE-PIECE HEADS 
Pull out a pin and 
the Twin -Four's 
Shaving Heads 


Shaving than any Dry 


come out com- ~ " " 
iy, for quick, Shaver has yet given, is yours 
=e Ayo Seo — with Rolls Razor's new 
“5 Le Viceroy, the Twin-Four. Its 


exclusive new features ensure 
it! They’re the outcome of 
Rolls Razor's twenty-five years 
of specialised production of 
shaving equipment. The finer 
engineering that goes to the 








ON & OFF SWITCH 
The Twin- Four 
Viceroy’s power- 
ful motor is con- 
trolled by a 
built-in switch; 











just a touch puts making of the Twin- Four 

it “on” or “off”. Vi 

Nothing else is lceroy means 

needed to start or 

stop it. ‘| Extva years of 
SOPVICE . Price (in silk 

. Price (in si 
A.C./D.C. 90-250v. 


and velvet lined case) 160/-. 
Other Viceroy Electric models 
at 119/6 (A.C./D.C. 90-250v.) 
and at 95/- (A.C. 200-250v.). 
Non-Electric model (Press the 
lever and shave!) 95/-. Prices 
ine. P.T. and apply U.K. only, 


The Twin- Four 
Viceroy operates 
on any current 
and a wide range 
of voltages — just 
turn a switch to 
the one needed. 
No outside trans- 
formers, ete. 














Stocked by local dealers throughout the British Isles. 








The Twin Four 
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ROLLS RAZOR LTD., ead Office, Works and Service: Cricklewood, London, N.W.2 


Showrooms: 193 Regent Street, London, W.1 (callers only). 


. Quicker, cleaner 
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ORE M.P.T. 


MEANS MONEY FOR YOU 








WATCH YOUR CHOICE 
Miles-Per-Tyre figures drop, costs , Your cost per miledependson what 
climb when tyre-pressures waver. | tyres you buy as wellas how you use 
Under-inflation leads to over-flex- | them. You'll find it pays to run on 
ing, fabric ruptures, early failure. | Henley Tyres. They cost no more, 
Over-inflation causes rapid tread but Henley’s Incentive method 
wear, bruises, eventual casing frac- | builds aplusintoevery Henley Tyre 
tures. Check pressures regularly; | — the care and craftsmanship that 
you'll see a difference in M.P.T. ' bring you a bonus in M.P.T. 
WHAT DO TYRE EXPERTS SAY? Men 
in really tough transport jobs buy a big pro- 
portion of Henley Tyres sold today. They give 
tyres punishing tasks and watch mileage like 
hawks. They buy Henley Tyres because they 
know that Incentive-built tyres last longer. 
Better pay for better work in the Henley factory 
means more M.P.T. for you. 


BUILT WITH INCENTIVE 


HENLEY TYRES 








Dreier ®.&s.com 


B. & S. Cognac is specially blended 
for mixing with plain or soda 
water but any way it’s incom- 
parably good and a wonderful 
pick-me-up. Obtainable 
at good class wine 
merchants and stores. 
Ask for the Prunier 

B. & S. gift case. 






Street, London, E.C.3. 
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Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. originated in 
1771 and has always been closely associated 
with the industrial and commercial life of the 
North of England. The Governing Office 
is in Manchester, so long a centre of the 
export trade, and the Bank’s world-wide 
connections enable it to further this trade, 
now more than ever of the greatest impor- 
tance in the life of the nation. In London 
the Bank was one of the first Members of 
the London Clearing House. Williams 
Deacon’s is a Member Bank of the 
Three Banks Group. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1727, Edinburgh, Londen & branches 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
Founded 1753, London 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD 
Founded 1771, Manchester, London and branches 














a fire Cigar 


Widely known as “the first 
cigar for the best days,” Don 
Garcias are wrapped with the 
finest Havana \eaf (see label on 
box) and made in five sizes. In 
boxes ot 25 and smaller packings. 
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DON GARCIA 


“The First Cigar for thebest days” 


In case of difficulty in obtaining Don Garcias write to Don Garcia 


Bureau, 11, Bediord Square, London, W 
nearest supplier. 


Cl tor name of ® 











out in the World... 


He’s earning his living and he’s got to find his own 
feet. What an advantage it is for him to have the 





Y.M.C.A. where he can meet his pals and join in 
the games and hobbies he likes. And what a 
comfort to his parents to know that he spends his 


spare time in a friendly, wholesome atmosphere 


among the right sort of people ! Athlone, 


Many a young man entering the Forces or starting 
a civilian career finds lasting personal friendship we ow 112, 
and spiritual support in the Y.M.C.A. But the 
need for its service grows daily greater. 

Please send the most generous donation you can 
@@ord to help the Y.M.C.A. to extend its work 


Y¥.AL0.A. WAR AND NATIONAL SERVICE FUND 
(Megretered under 


the War Charitics Act, 1940) 








OVERWORKED?P RUN DOWNP WORN OUT? 








How an 8-week course of Sanatogen 
can give you health and strength 


I’ you surrer from bodily and nervous 
exhaustion today, it may be you are not 
aes enough protein foods, like meat. By 
eeding your “starved’’ celis with vital extra 
protein, Sanat h your whole 
system. Daily Sanatogen ‘supplies the protein 
nourishment of 6 oz. of lean Sanatogen 
consists of 95% casein and 5% ‘phosphorus 
(for nerve building). Sanatogen is the only 
tonic you can buy in which protein and 

us are combined in such an easily 
digestible form — invaluable in illness and 
convalescence. Take Sanatogen 
three times daily for eight weeks 
—not a stimulant but a nourish- 
ing tonic. From all chemists: 
4 oz. 6/3; 8 oz. 11/8; 2 Ib. 40)-. 











The oe “Sanatogen’ is the regd. trade mark of G 








58°,, More Energy in 14 Days! 
Tests on a group of workers 
showed 8% energy left / 





SANATOGEN tue prorem nerve tomc | 


Praised by over 25,000 doctors in the past 5O years 


Ltd., Loughb gh, Leics. 
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Moror manufacturers are 
denying rumours that at this 
year’s motor show they will ask 
prospective home buyers to give 
details of their next of kin. 

s 





Marshal Stalin has con- 
firmed American reports that 
atom bgmb tests have taken 
place in Russia. It is a hearten- 
ing sign that these two countries 
have at last found a point of 
agreement. 


a 


... Et Donah Ferentes 


“The Conservative party, who 
since victory have had no respon- 
sibility for the events which have 
led tas to where we are now, offers 
no brides to the electors.” 

North-Western Evening Mail 


CHARIVARIA 


The official expenses of Dr. 
Moussadek’s trip to Washington 
are, we understand, to be 
debited to a special Persian 
Treasury account called “Future 
Income from Nationalized Oil.” 
Any comments, Mr. Micawber ? 





“Britain’s oil envoy, Mr. Richard 
Stokes, to-day gave the Persian 
Government 24 hours to accept the 
new plan for a settlement of the oil 
deadiock—‘ Or I go home.’ 

Mr. Stokes said he had with- 
drawn his eight point plan which 
was apparently unacceptable and 
had substituted a single clause 
and a sip of champagne among the 
Scottish heather.” 

New Zealand paper 


And even that didn’t fetch 
them. 
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When a small gas stove 
exploded in a West End club 
one of the members was thrown 
across the room. So much for 
the belief that members of 
West End clubs are screwed 
down. 


a 


A shortage of loud-speaker 
equipment is reported from 
some London constituencies. 
Hence these whispering cam- 
paigns ? 


a 


“A French film with English 
subtitles will be shown at the Regal 
Cinema, West No for a week 
from September 24th. 

It will be ‘Plus de vacancies 
pour le bon Dieu’ (the many 
vacancies of the good God).” 

Ni Times 
We can hardly wait to see those 
sub-titles. 


a 


Agricultural equipment is 
now being imported from Ger- 
many. Ask your candidate 
whether it is true that British 
horses will soon be labouring 
under a foreign yoke. 
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MARLOWE IN ABADAN 


“Qe methods of dealing with Persia have scarcely 
been those of Tamburlaine the Great,” I wrote: 
and then (remembering the Old Vic) I thought “How 
very strange if they had been.” Something, I suppose, 
after this sort. 


Enter, from underground holes, Dk. MoussapExk and the 
British Foreign Secretary, with great voluted swords. 
Tue B.FS. 
Presumptuous bassa*, whose begriméd brow 
Is all unworthy to salute the dust 
That bears the mighty boots of Morrison, 
Down on thy knees and make immediate truce 
Ere I shall hew thy carcase into shreds © 
And post it piecemeal through the entire globe 
Till trembling Tartars of the furthest East 
And Mamelukes and commissary kings 
Shall murmur as they ope the packages 
This was the deed of Mighty’ Morrison. 
Let but the whelps of thy infernal brood 
Sniff with vile snout at our Refineries, 
They shall be hung in chains as high as heaven 
And torn with vultures and be tossed on spears 
And riddled with the arrows of our rage, 
Till high Apollo glancing through the holes 
Shall fleck the pavement with his burning beams; 
And on the battlements of Abadan 
Their horrid relics housed in clanking chains 
Make hideous music to affright the moon 
Because they dared to flout great Morrison. 
Dr. MovssaDEK (quite unmoved). 
Intemperate minion of the outer seas, 
Now by the Book of Alcoran I swear 
That voice that sometime ruled the County Hall 
And raised the roofs of roaring Westminster 
Shall not avail against proud Moussadek 
For whom each drop of his Iranian oil 
Is precious as the golden ambergris 
That comes on elephants from Samarkand; 
Nor all your mangonels and arbalests 
Mounted on dromonds and on cataphracts 
Shall take these sovran juices from his hand. 
Tue B.F.S. (now really annoyed). 
How now, base Gorgon! Infidel and slave! 
And heedless of my first communiqué, 
Shalt thou not flinch before the lifted blade 
That shakes the Lord of Egypt in his shoon 
And conjures tribute of ten thousand beeves 
Forth from the pampas of the Argentine? 
Sooner than lose these noble essences, 
The outcome of our distillation, 
I'll have thee clapped into an iron cage, 
I'll have thee driven in a donkey cart 
About the Pleasure Grounds of Battersea, 
Beaten with whips of wire; nay, Moussadek, 
I'll set a matchstick unto Asia 
And sere the midriff of the world with flames, 





* Bashaw? 
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And put thee like a painted popinjay, 
With limbs a-dangle from a drunkard’s throne 
For hell to mock at and the gods to scorn, 
Upon the pyre that was Persepolis. 
(Does 80.) 
A great many objections may be urged against the 
old diplomacy thus indicated; but one cannot deny 
that it was spectacular. Evor 


DESIGN FOR DAMPNESS 


N this scientific age the art of building, like so many 
other things, has undergone a revolutionary change. 
Gone are the days when a man could seize any building 
material that lay to hand, pile it up till his workmen 
grew weary, and so produce such haphazard and planless 
monstrosities as the Acropolis or Saint Paul’s. Man, 
involved in his age-long struggle with his environment, 
no longer struggles alone; Science stands at his side, to 
guide his hand. He is able to consider, in a manner 
never before possible, those fundamental questions: 
What is he building for?’ What is he building with? 
Only when he can answer these questions can he hope 
to produce a building that neither defies nor succumbs 
to its environment, but accepts it, reacts to it in har- 
mony, and forms with it an integral and organic whole. 
The Bouverie Institute of Building Science (BIBS) 
was set up in 1945 to investigate the whole question of 
British building in relation to the British environment. 
Its work goes on; but it has issued an Interim Report 
(IRBIBS) summarizing what has been done and 
indicating the Institute’s plans for future development. 
IRBIBS begins with graceful ackno®ledgments to 
the Government, which set BIBS up, and to the tax- 
payer, who unhesitatingly provided the money. It 
goes on to salute the Soho Institute of Climatology (SIC), 
with which a close liaison has been maintained, and 
which, in fact, did all the work there was to do for 
the first four years. 

Their work was invaluable. Before it was done the 
nature of the British climate had been largely a matter 
of speculation. The very environment with which 
British buildings had to contend was unknown; how, 
then, could buildings be designed scientifically to be 
environed by it? A Joint Environmental Working 
Party (JEWP) was set up, composed of high-level 
officers of SIC and BIBS. The reports of JEWP’s 
deliberations alone fill eight fat quarto files. While 
JEWP was deliberating, field-workers of SIC were 
scurrying up and down the country, weighing and 
measuring the British climatological environment in 
every conceivable manner. Their reports poured into 
the JEWP office; the files containing them now oceupy 
one entire wall. A special sub-committee of JEWP is 
still engaged in preparing and formulating plans for 
reading them. 

The work of JEWP is not finished; indeed, it is 
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“ Sometimes I rather wish we hadn’t expanded into a quintet.” 


hardly begun. But énough has been done to establish, 
firmly if tentatively, this basic principle: The British 
climate is damp. 

We can see how unwise it would have been for 
BIBS to have rushed ahead into the field of actual 
constructional research without first establishing the 
environmental fundamentals. For all Science knew, the 
British climate might have been predominantly dry. 
Huge errors would have been made. Programmes of 
research and development would have been initiated, 
at immense labour and cost, that would now have to 
be scrapped. 

But with the dampness of the British climate firmly 
though tentatively established, BIBS was able at last 
to formulate its plans for constructional research. Given 
this fundamental fact, there were two possible lines of 
attack. These may be summarized in the words damp- 
acceptance or damp-defiance. Which should be followed ? 
The Strategical Planning and Co-Ordinating Panel 
(SPACOP) hammered at the problem for many weary 
weeks. 

It seemed at first that damp-defiance would win the 


day. Here the aim is to keep the habitants of the 
building dry by rejecting or repelling the external 
moisture. The building is in a constant state of 
conflict with its environment ; research must be directed 
towards those materials capable of sustaining this 
conflict without physical or mechanical failure. Thus, 
common salt would be condemned as a building material 
owing to its supposed solubility in water, assuming that 
this solubility was proved scientifically to be as great 
as is popularly believed. 

But, SPACOP asked itself, is the principle of damp- 
defiance as attractive as it appears at first? A building 
that is constantly at war with its environment cannot, 
in the nature of things, be as satisfactorily conceived as 
one that accepts it and is in harmony with it. 

Briefly, damp-acceptance won the day. The prin- 
ciple adopted was the same as that laid down by the 
great American architect, Frank Lloyd Wright, in 
considering the ideal type of structure for the Arizona 
desert. Wright wrote: “. . . the desert abhors sun- 
defiance just as nature abhors a vacuum. Sun- 
acceptance, as a condition of survival, is everywhere 
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evident. And that means organic pattern—integral 
ornament—in everything. Sun-acceptance in building 
means the use of the dotted line and wall surfaces that 
eagerly take the light and play with it, break it up, or 
drink it in until the sunlight blends the building into 
place with the extraordinary creation around about it.” 

The principle of damp-acceptance in British building 
is basically similar. The ideal British building must 
eagerly take the damp and play with it, drink it in until 
the dampness blends the building into place with the 
British environment. 

The dictum of the master was duplicated and affixed 
to the walls of every office in the BIBS building with 
strips of gummed paper. It was headed Brrrain 
Asnors Damp-Deriance. The research workers sprang 
from their desks and went ahead. In the two years 
that have elapsed since then giant strides have been 
made in our knowledge of the fundamental damp- 
accepting properties of building materials, The store 
of data has been accumulated until, at last, the 
construction of test-houses in a variety of suitable 
materials has been begun. 

It is too early to guess the final nature of the Ideal 
British House. Promising materials are plasterboard, 
felted timber, breeze blocks, adobe, curtain-net im- 
pregnated with gelatine and a new material known as 
spongy papier maché. Compressed snow showed great 
promise, but no means has yet been found of preventing 
its integration with its environment before the building 
could be subjected to test-habitation. 

The smaller details of the building have not. been 
neglected. Glazed windows, for instance, are shown 
to be an unnecessary survival from the old days of 
damp-defiance. Holes, slits or apertures in the walls 
of a building permit the access of light, while the 
draught-acceptance is even greater than that previously 
attained in the British house, high though this admit- 
tedly was. Decibel-acceptance is another fundamental 
requisite; and the new buildings are uniformly superior 
to the old in the way they integrate themselves fear- 
lessly with whatever shindy permeates the locality. 

This brief outline of IRBIBS may suffice to indicate 
the vital importance of the work that has been done. 
We may look for further advances with every confidence. 
It is to be hoped, in particular, that the authorities will 
take due note of the recommendation made at the end 
of the report, namely, that a companion organization 
should be set up to study the adaptability of human 
beings to a damp-acceptant environment. With the 
setting-up of the Bouverie Organization for the Study 
of Humans in Damp Environments (BOSHIDE) the 
future of British housing should be assured. 

R. P. Lister 
B a 


“Dr. Young thanked all who had contributed to the 
presentation and said he had spent many happy years in 
Durham. 

Proposing thanks to Ald. Ferens and Mrs. Ferens, Ald. 
Pattinson said, ‘If there is anyone. puts himself before others 
it is Dr. Young.’ ”"—Durham County Advertiser 


Did Dr. Young get another innings ? 
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ASSONANCE 


HE currentest poetic school 

Makes assonance its rigid rule; 
Because they think that rhyme’s too rigid 
With great rigidity they dodge it. 


Whether this makes for better verse 
It’s not for me to say, of course; 
But it does help so much in finding 
That hitherto elusive ending. 


The hours, the days, the years I strive 
Trying to better “Love... Above”! 

The weeks I waste on “ Winston Churchill’ !— 
And then success is only partial. 


Henceforth,. for any given rhyme 

One minute's the allotted time; 

Thereafter it’s a case of assonance— 

And damn the vowels and damn the consonants! 
Justin RICHARDSON 























AN ELECTION 
EXCURSION. 


ND with those few words, ladies 
and gentlemen, I now call 
upon our candidate to address you.” 


The chairman sat down and 
immediately swung round to talk 
to his wife. The candidate shot to 
his feet as if anxiovs to forestall the 
applause, coughed, buttoned and 
unbuttoned his jacket, and began to 
speak ... 

“It is a very great honour, 
indeed, ladies and gentlemen, to 
have this opportunity to-night of 
meeting you all—though we are not 
of course strangers (laughter)—and 
of outlining my views on the thorny 
problems with which our nation is 
confronted. Most of you will already 
be familiar, I hope, with my election 
address . . .” 

“Excuse me: 
time?” 

The interruption came from a 
man sitting, legs crossed, in the 
front row of the audience. He was 
short: he wore rimless glasses, a 
raincoat, a beret and a small 
moustache. The chairman leaned 
forward and said “Ssh!” The 
candidate smiled. 


when’s question 


. my election address,” he 
went on, “in which I have endea- 
voured to place my record before 
you. Mine is a simple, straight- 
forward policy, ladies and gentie- 
men, and...” 

““When’s question time?” 

“Ssh!” said the audience. 

There were half a dozen more 
interruptions — verbally identical 
and carefully spaced—before the 
little man decided to abandon his 
mission. Then he got up, yawned, 
and walked out of the meeting. As 
the swing doors of the schoolroom 
came to rest behind him the 
audience laughed and the candidate 
buttoned and unbuttoned his jacket 
in relief. 

Now I mention these trifling 
proceedings, which I happened to 
witness the other day in my local 
county town, because the candidate's 
reactions to them surprised me. 
This, I thought at the time, is not 
how IJ (or rather the Walter Mitty 
in me) should have handled the 
situation. I should have fixed the 


heckler with a look—hbasilisk for 
preference—invited him to put his 
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| our 


and then overwhelmed 
him with a display of rhetoric and 
statistics. If in doubt I should have 
referred to the candidates’ and 
speakers’ handbook issued by my 
party. It has the answer—well, an 
answer—to everything. It tells all. 

As I write I have all three tomes 
out at my elbow. The Conservatives 
call theirs The Campaign Guide, 
1951, the Socialists’ is labelled, 
simply, Handbook; and the othér is 
entitled Liberal Candidates’ and 
Speakers’ Handbook. They are! in- 
dispensable reading for candidates, 
hecklers and armchair electors. 

Let us suppose that you wish to 
ask or answer a question at a 
political meeting. All you have to 
do is turn up the index in the 
relevant handbook and examine the 
list of possible subjects—hill farm- 
ing, bulk buying, Seretse Khama, 
spectacles, cast iron rainwater goods, 
Korea. sulphur, Stalin, tied cottages, 
cement, Abadan ... All the facts 
are available, though they vary of 
course from handbook to handbook 
—as these items will prove: 

On transport—*The Transport 
Commission has failed to pay its 
way, failed to give the country a 
good service . . .” (Cons.) “The 
Commission actually made a work- 
ing surplus of £40 million during 1950 
which was £8} million higher than 
the previous year.” (Soc.) “Some 


question, 
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Socialists even think that private cars 
should be restricted as competing 
unfairly with the railways.” (Lib.) 
On housing—*‘‘In the first seven 
months of 1951 only 108,051 per- 
manent houses were completed . . . 
equivalent to an annual rate of 


185,000...” (Cons.) ‘‘The present 
housing rate is therefore equal to a 
pre-war rate of 240,000 houses a 
year.” (Soc.) “The building in- 
dustry produces to-day 31 per cent 
less houses per man-hour than in 
1938.” (Lib.) : 

On ground-nuts—‘‘ Thus was the 
great Ground-nuts Scheme. . . laid 
to rest and £36} million of the tax- 
payer’s money was written off.” 
(Cons.) On this subject Soc. and 
Lib. say nuffin. 

On bulk - purchase—“‘State - 
trading has bred ill-will which 
would never have arisen if the 
transactions had been diversified 
through — merchants.” (Cons.) 
“Argentina’s memories of past ex- 
perience in dealing with the com- 
bined British private traders are 
none too happy.” (Soc.) “We will 
reduce, wherever possible, the bulk 
purchase of goods, especially under 
short-term contracts.” (Lib.) 

On Conservatism—“The prime 
object of the Conservative Party is 
to defend the interests of the small, 
privileged group that supports it.” 
(Soc.) 

On Socialism—*They claim to 
be building a ‘New Society.’ Its 
form is now apparent. It is to be 
a property-less proletariat with all 
the property and al! the power 
vested in the State on the approved 
Totalitarian model.” (Cons.) 

On Liberalism—“ It is the only 
party free of any class or sectional 
interests.” (Lib.) 

That will do: I mustn’t spoil 
your fun by quoting all the titbits. 

So far, the campaign has gone 
very much according to the hand- 
books; that is, it has been dull, mis- 
leading and platitudinous (‘‘Ctlitch 


after clitch,” as somebody once said 
of somebody’s after-dinner speech). 
A fairly common view is that all 
three parties seem to lack any kind 
of faith in their own policies—if, 
indeed, their vague, hedging pro- 
posals can be termed policies. The 
Socialists, I am told, are hoping that 
their opponents will commit some 
vast indiscretion before polling-day. 
“Mr. Bevan and others, remember- 
ing 1945, are trying to goad Mr. 
Churchill into a slanging-match,” 
says my informant. “A Conserva- 
tive victory, they want us to believe, 
would be followed on October 26, 
27 and 28 by a general strike, a 
world war and famine, in that 
order.” 

Another would-be expert tells 
me that the Conservative offer is 
little better—‘‘a bit of denational- 
ization, an excess profits tax, fewer 
controls (but which?), more pro- 
duction (but how?) and so on.” 
Their chief weapon, it appears, is a 
catalogue of Socialist waste and 
extravagance under such headings 
as Fire Service College, Training of 
Domestic Servants, Ground-nuts, 
Hostels, Stationery and Printing, 
Information Service, Works and 
Buildings, the Festival of Britain, 
Travelling Expenses and_ the 
Gambia Egg Scheme. 


The Liberals, .understandably, 
have at least one positive proposal 
to put forward—electoral reform; 
but one doubts whether that is 
enough in itself to win an election, 
or even to save a deposit. 

Is this then to be another red 
herring election? On October 25 
many people will vote against, I 
imagine, rather than for. “If they 
vote Conservative,” one disillu- 
sioned wretch has reported, “it will 
be because they feel that any change 
will be for the better, and if they 
vote Socialist it will be because 
they believe themselves capable of 
identifying the lesser of two evils.” 
I am sorry to strike this unhappy 
note. I should like to delight you by 
comparing fine alternative schemes 
to close the Gap, reduce taxation, 
improve incentives, raise output . . . 
you know! But I can’t. It is just 
possible, I suppose, that both sides 
have bright ideas on these matters, 
but if they have they do not 
mention them. Can it be that they 
are afraid to do so—afraid that any 
open discussion of them would lose 
votes? If so, dear reader, the fault 
may be not in our stars but in our- 
selves—that we are underlings, 
selfish and rather stupid underlings 
at that. On October 25 we shall 
probably get the Government we 
deserve, and if I were a politician 
I should spend all next week 


reminding the electors of this—and 
laying in a good fat store of excuses 
to cover every future disaster. 
You don’t take so pessimistic a 
view ? Admirable and happy elector ! 
Brernarp HoLLowoop 


























{Submarine Command 
His Offence is Rank 


Chief Torpedoman Boyer—Wi.11aM BEenpDIx 
Commander Ken White — WiLt1amM HoLpEN 


AT THE PICTURES 


Au Royaume des Cieux 
5) Submarine Command 
a 


“IN a week with only one 
I | new film, and that not 

| up to much, the best 

—,— thing to do is to go 
%& back to one of last 
week’s, which, though unsatisfactory, 
hardly deserves to be passed over. 
Au Royaume des Cieux (Director: 
Jutitn Duvivier), a story of a 
girls’ reformatory school, is very 
much better than that description 
might lead you to expect. Acting, 
direction, photography and _ fresh- 
ness of scene make it continuously 
interesting and in places astound- 
ingly moving. One knows the 
pattern of these things, their 
familiar ingredients: the new girl 
who falls foul of the sadistic 
directrice, the dormitory scenes, the 
crowd conversations, the mutiny, 
the kind authority’s fight with the 
cruel one, and so forth . . . but here 
they strike with special force because 
of the way they are done, because of 
the skill with which a situation of 
suspense is worked up, above all 
because of the life and individuality 
in a number of unfamiliar faces. 
(The eredits somewhat archly refer 
to “twenty future stars of the 
French cinema.”) One of the less 
satisfactory points is the tone, the 
atmosphere of the dialogue—so far 
as it is possible to judge this in a 
foreign language. Particularly in 
those dormitory and other group 


L 


scenes, when the 
camera switches 
from face to face, 
the talk often sug- 
gests that it has 
been manufactured 
mainly to amuse or 
to shock rather 
than to reveal char- 
acter or to advance 
the narrative. 
Admittedly some of 
these girls are say- 
ing these things in 
character, with the 
aim of shocking and 
amusing each other; 
but the feeling per- 
sists of, as it were, 
another dimension, 
another step backward—another 
mind that is craftily manipulating 
them for their effect on the audience. 
These are intricate matters to 
embark on in parenthesis. I should 
be using the space to commend the 
best things—the free, confident use 
of all the camera’s capacity, from 
the dim-lit interior design of a group 
of three figures of which the most 
important is seen distantly between 
the others, to the beautiful spacious 
views of fields in flood ; the imagina- 
tive, significant use of sound (the 
frightening clamour that is the new 
girl’s first impression of the school) ; 
the individuality of the minor char- 
acters. It’s an uneven picture with 
first-rate bits. 


The new one is Submarine 
Command (Director : 
JoHN Farrow), 
which is, to be sure, 
just another of those 
Hollywood war 
films that examine 
the odious position 
of an officer who 
has for duty’s sake 
to make a decision 
that gets him dis- 
liked, but has cer- 
tain points of in- 
terest that at least 
keep one watching 
it. (I have referred 
before to that rough- 
and - ready _ pre- 
liminary judgment 
one can always 
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make—on the one hand, pictures 
that do not bore, and, on the other, 
pictures of which one can’t stand 
more than the first twenty minutés.) 
Much of this one goes on in 
a submarine, where half the dia- 
logue consists of orders rapped 
out by the commander and echoed 
with diminishing volume in the 
voices of subordinates, but there is 
pleasure to be taken in the smooth 
competence and easy dialogue of 
the other scenes involving small 
groups in offices or at parties ashore. 
Only the first of the action episodes, 
by the way, deals with the last war, 
and that with the last day of it; 
but in due course an admiral opens 
a telegram and says “We’ve just 
had word that the North Koreans 
have crossed the 38th Parallel,” thus 
paving the way for more in the nick 
of time. 

* * * * # 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Of the London shows, still the 
one I would most freely recommend 
is the French Edward and Caroline 
(26/9/51). Cyrano de _ Bergerac 
(10/10/51) is worth seeing as a 
performance, hardly as a film. 

Releases include nothing I have 
written about, but three I found 
moderately entertaining: When 
Worlds Collide (*‘scientifiction’’), 
Fine and Dandy (West Point heroics 
to music, brightened by James 
Cacney), and Crosswinds (tropical 
adventure in colour). 

RicHarp MALLETT 





[Au Royaume des Cieuz 
. and Heaven too 


Pierre Massot—SercE REGGIANI 
Maria Lambert—Svuzanne CLovuTIER 
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STRONG LETTER 


af ’s a good letter all right. But 
I’m worried about an ending. 
No, don’t say anything. ‘In the 
light of the foregoing considerations 

* I’m thinking aloud now, of 
course. I’m not drafting.” 

“No.” 

“*In the light of the foregoing 
considerations, the directors came 
to the conclusion referred to, that 
it could not be regarded as reason- 
able,’ etcetera. ‘They therefore 
decided,’ etcetera, etcetera. Repeat 
the decision. Leave them with the 
taste in their mouths.” 

“Would you really send that?” 

“Why shouldn’t I send it?” 

“Isn't it strong?” 

“Tt’s time we used words of one 
syllable.” 

“Could we see it written down ?” 

“Yes, we'd better. ‘—that it 
could not be regarded as reasonable,’ 
etcetera. ‘They therefore decided,’ 
etcetera, etcetera.” 

“Let me read it. ‘“—decided,’ 
etcetera, etcetera. It’s strong all 
right.” 

“T want it to be strong.” 

“Aren't you worried about the 
repercussions ?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Could I suggest something ? 
‘It was in the light of the foregoing 
considerations ...’ Even ‘—all the 
foregoing considerations...’ What 
about that?” ; 

“There’s a difference between 
strength and rudeness. We’ve got 
to give them credit for knowing we 
thought of all the considerations. 
And ‘Jt was,’ on the other hand, 
seems to me to weaken it.. ‘Jt was 
in the light. of the foregoing con- 
siderations.’ ‘Well, those were the 
facts,’ we seem to be saying. ‘What 
else could we do?’” 

“Yes, I see what you mean. 
Do you know, I’m wondering if the 
letter really carries the correspond- 
ence any farther? We told them our 
decision. They protested. What 


are we doing now?” 
“We're explaining it to them.” 
“We could have done that when 
we announced it, if it was necessary. 
If we’re going to go back on our 
tracks now, and explain it, then I 
certainly think we ought to finish 





up by telling them, in plain words, 
‘And we stick to it.’” 

“*We stick to it’? In an official 
letter?” 

“Yes, I know. But e 





“*T am to add that——’” 

“That's it.” 

“**T am to add that the decision 
is adhered to.’” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t seem to think much 
of my drafting.” 

“Tt isn’t that. You know I 
think some of your official letters 
are masterly. It’s just that, well, 
this impression of strength you’ve 
built up, you don’t want to throw 
it away at the end. What we want 
is something short and forceful, and 
away from official phraseology alto- 
gether. Something in words of one 
syllable—wasn’t that the phrase you 


used? ‘I am to add that...’ Give 
me the pencil a minute. ‘I am to 
add that...’ I’ve got it. I only 


hope we can say it. ‘I am to add 
that the directors have nothing to 
add.’” G. A. C. WirHeRIpGE 


B a 


“Tt is true that to sit back on the 
comfortable cushion of nearly three- 
quarters of a million standards of soft 
wood (even if half of it is frozen) may 
seem, at first glance, to be the buyer's 
idea of heaven... .” 


“Timber and Plywood” 
No accounting for buyers. 





SONG OF THE 
SERVICE VOTER 


RISE, our gallant Proxies, 
And greet your zero-hour. 

Go, seek the ballot-boxes 

And wield your double power. 
From distant equinoxes 

Beneath an alien sky 
As loud and clear our vow is 

As other populi. 


Pull up your party sockses 
And do your stuff to-day. 
The man a stubborn ox is 
Who flings the chance away. 
For on the skill that coxes 
Depends the way we go— 
We'll soon be on the rockses 
If Wisdom lose the throw. 


Then take the little foxes 
That spoil the tender vines, 
Uproot the heterodoxies 
That break the party lines. 
Away with cliques and blocses 
Of vague ambiguous hue— 
Let Cons and Libs and Socses 
Stand forth in colours true, 


Forsake your herds and flockses, 
Your levers and controls, 
Forget your shares and stockses 
And hasten to the polls. 
A plague of chickenpoxes 
On those who miss the boat— 
Three cheers for all the Proxies 
Who save the Absent Vote. 








“Air, water, and a piece of string, please.” 
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1 wonder why we've lost the habit... 











of stowing luggage at the back: 
I suppose it must be because the car of to-day travels so fast that... 














to 


it’s really not worth the trouble of stowing it there—even if 
there was any room for it. 


FAREWELL TO CARAPHERNALIA 


HE things you find on the back 

seats of other people’s cars are 
not delightful or mysterious any 
more, and this is a pity. If we 
progress much farther there will be 
precious little delight or mystery 
left at all—in-the backs of other 
people’s cars, in old bureau drawers, 
on the music-hall stage, down the 
crevices of armchairs, or anywhere. 
It is a gloomy prospect. 

The modern motor-car has a 
front bulge and a rear bulge, and 
not much else. The front bulge 
hides the engine, which is an essen- 
tial, and the rear bulge hides 
Things, which may or may not be 
essential but which would cer- 
tainly add more to the charm of life 
if they were spread out on the 
back seat in the good old-fashioned 
way. 

I can’t remember the horse- 
drawn carriage, but, as one of the 
unofficial historians of the Shouting 
Twenties and the Apprehensive 


Thirties, I have vivid recollections 
of cars that were square back and 
front, and whose Things were in 
plain view—tied on to a grid 
behind with bits of strap, or 
chucked nonchalantly on to the 
shiny seats. What joy it was to 
settle back behind the driver, and 
with the coconut matting vibrating 
under your feet dream among boxes 
of eggs, wet batteries, petrol tins, 
ukulele-banjos, rolls of wall-paper, 
half-constructed two-valve wireless 
sets, books by Sax Rohmer, curious 
parcels, dead grouse, vacuum 
flasks, inner-tubes, starting-handles, 
pianola music, or unframed repro- 
ductions of The Laughing Cavalier. 
And what splendid conversations 
you could have. 

“Charlie, why is this brown- 
paper bag on the floor full of mah- 
jongg pieces and cherry-stones ?”’ 

“Search me, old bean.” 

“Is this bicycle wheel any- 
body’s?” 
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“T often wonder. By the way, 

are the pigeons bothering you?” 
“Not really, but I’ve trodden 

on part. of this airship made of 

match-boxes.” 

“Crikey! 
here?” 

As for a lift in a stranger’s car, 
that was an adventure indeed. 
Sinister cases were put under your 
feet “out of the way,” and odd 
ticking sounds came from them, or 
they moved of their own volition. 
You were never sure whether the 
piece of wood that stuck out from 
beneath a blanket was the butt of a 
loaded rifle or the neck of a mahog- 
any horse. You were too polite to 
ask questions, and you wouldn’t 
have asked them for worlds any- 
way, because the uncertainty was 
so thrilling. What kind of man is 
this, you would ask yourself, that 
he should wrap broken telephones 
in old newspapers and take them for 
rides? Will his wife meet him wild- 
eyed at the gate in a kimono and 
ery “Did you bring the broken 
telephones, love?”—or is she a 
helpless, trusting creature to whom 
the discovery of this tea-caddy full 
of shrimps’ heads on the back seat 
will come as a cruel blow? 

You never knew. You hardly 
dared to guess. And it was good: 
it added spice to travel. 

The most you can hope to-day 
is that sometimes, on a sharp 
S-bend, you may hear a muffled roll 
and rumble in the rear. They are 
there all right, the Things: but 
coddling Progress hides them in the 


How did that get in 


boot. The wonder is gone from the 
back seat. Nothing now but dreary 


secret papers in a brief-case. Per- 
haps a box or two of deadly cap- 
sules. Or now and then a dachs- 
hund with a waistcoat. Alas, for 
the magic of yesteryear! 

When I have saved for twenty 
years I shall buy a square little car. 
It will be very old, and I shall keep 
it in the back garden. I shall be 
very old too, and in my attic I shall 
rummage, and find old, forgotten 
Things. These I shall place on the 
back seat. And there my friends 
may browse at any time they 
wish, in happy, harmless retrospect, 
humming the songs of our youth. 

ALEX ATKINSON 
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HE intelligent reader who (a) 

knows that the Motor Show only 
opens to-day, and (6) rejects the 
widely-held theory that a weekly 
paper springs at a bound from pulp- 
works to bookstall—the contents 
being mysteriously introduced on 
the seaside rock system—may be 
puzzled to come across this more- 
than-punctual report on the gala of 
frustration at Earl’s Court, and may 
even ask himself how I have man- 
aged it in the time. Let him. If he 


asks me, all I can say at present 


is “Aha!”’—an interjection, etymo- 


logists claim, signifying surprise, 
admiration, mockery and irony . .. 
or, by an odd chance, the principal 
emotions (if that’s what they are) 
annually experienced by the window- 
shopping motorist in his thousands. 

In the world of the horseless 
carriage 1952 is to be serpent year. 
Big game pet-names are a thing of 
the past, and the undergrowth at 
Earl's Court is astir with the Viper, 
the Anaconda, the Rattler and many 
other natural pioneers of low- 
slinging and streamlining. In some 
models the reptilian theme of 
nomenclature has actually pene- 
trated into the field of design—as in 








PARDON MY EXHAUST 


the new Gravyboat Python, for 
example, with its lizard-and-chame- 
leon upholstery and alligator-hide 
clutch. The Python is certainly a 
ear: and this is a point worth 
making, because my fellow-members 
of a generation reared on the oil- 
cooled Belsize might easily mistake 
it for a three-parts-deflated barrage 
balloon. I said as much to the 
young man presiding—or nearly as 
much. He cut me short with a spate 
of information about the siting of 
the jacking sockets; or it may 
have been hacking-jackets: in a car 
equipped with a built-in trousers- 
press and golf-ball cleaner one might 
well expect an airing-cupboard and 
a few week-end clothes tucked away 
somewhere. The Python is as free 
from wind-snagging excrescences as 
its namesake (though a slight bulge 
in the waist suggests a recent meal 
of antelope or goat), and saying 
good-bye to admiring friends the 
first time you took it out, you might 
fumble indefinitely for the counter- 
sunk door-handles before finally 
giving it up and making some excuse 
to walk home. I was only able to 
kick three of the tyres before the 
salesman intervened, but they 
seemed strong and 
were holding their 
wind adequately. 

Another impres- 
sive exhibit, whose 
front and rear aspects 
are so nearly indis- 
tinguishable that I 
barely suppressed the 
remark, on examining 
the boot, that it was 
the first car I’d seen 
with the engine 
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wrapped in a red canvas tool-pack, 
is the 1952 Swaggenheim Boa. 
With innumerable modifications, 
the Boa is a repeat of the old 1950 
Bittern (that was bird year, you 
remember), which suffered so badly 
from maladroit publicity references 
to “the boom car,” and caused pur- 
chasers to go in dread of the crack 
ahout being twice shy. A close- 
coupled four-seater cabriolet, it is so 
close-coupled that passengers in the 
back seats, if past their first youth, 
can only get out by cutting through 
the floorboards or leaving one leg 
behind. It is hoped by the Swaggen- 
heim designers that 
this may prove a 
discouragement _ to 
hitch-hikers, once the 
word gets round. A 
man who has been 
given a lift to the 
station and has to 
watch his last train 
draw out while fire- 
men are dragging him 
free will have the 
sense to keep his 
thumb in his pocket next time. 

Another much-to-be-discussed 
newcomer is the Cracking and Leake 
Cobra. Except that a narrowed 
radiator grille gives its frontal grin 
a more rabbity effect, it looks much 
the same as last year’s Bison, which 
was, of course, discussed widely. A 
Bison owner I meet on the train has 
discussed nothing else. The first 
day after taking delivery he brought 
up two hub-caps in a small suitcase 
and a door-handle in his pocket; 
next morning it was a carrier-bag 
full of dashboard instruments, and 
after being away for a week, trying 
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to see somebody at the makers’, he 
took to carrying a front bumper 


about with him everywhere, 
wrapped in sacking—though~ he 
explained to me that it wasn’t 
always the same one. 

For many years now drivers of 
sports cars have found themselves 
sitting lower and lower in the road, 
with little to see but cycle-clips and 
the squatter breeds of dog. In my 
view this trend is carried to excess 
in the new Wizphut Asp, where 
both driver and passenger lie flat on 
their backs with their knees up. 
The manufacturers themselves seem 
to think they have overdone it this 
time, and provide, as a standard 
fitting, a powered lazy-tongs device 
under the driver’s seat, designed to 
raise him sufficiently high above the 
road to study direction-posts and 
other notices. Admittedly it is an 
advantage for a small, high-powered 
car to be able to pass beneath the 
more leisurely pantechnicon or fair- 
ground traction-engine, but until a 
channel can be carved at will in the 
motorway by frontal electro-shears 
(now the subject of laboratory 
research at Helbent Motors) even 
the fastest car must fall below 
maximum speed at times. I was 





























obliged to tell the young man on 
the Asp stand that the lazy-tongs 
seat was not original, as my old 
friend Arnold Rugeley had devised 
something very similar for his 1922 
sports Sealyham (dog year); he 
worked for a long time trying to 
perfect the retracting -mechanism, 
and then dropped the whole idea 
quite suddenly after elevating him- 
self at high speed to read a Low 
Bridge notice. 

I was very much struck by the 
large and handsome Jellyboid Worm 
which excels in comfort and stability. 
All sense of roll and sway is absent, 
the driver is not thrown from side 
to side, and although I tested the 
brakes by applying them suddenly 


like me, does not wear his best suit 
for occasions of this kind will find 
the salesman or demonstrator, 1952 
model, more coldly aloof than ever, 
and I suggest to him that his only 
hope of being accorded the respect- 
ful attention due to him as a cash 
customer of a decade or so hence is 
to furnish himself in advance with 
a low, protective wall of technical 
jargon. A phrase or two committed 
to heart from any reputable motor- 
ing journal will be enough for his 
purpose. It was on the Sheen and 
Sumpe Viper stand that I was 
foreed to defend myself in this way. 
The gentleman in charge, after 
ignoring several of my questions 
completely, had finally thrown my 











and hard there was no suggestion of 
unevenness or snatching. This is 
not to say of course what the car 
would be like in actual motion. The 
fitted radio relaying “Listen With 
Mother” from one of the glove com- 
partments may not be to everyone’s 
taste, but there is ample space in the 
other for the usual empty cigarette- 
packets, old anti-freeze labels and 
worn-out engine parts placed there 
by a long line of honest garage hands. 

The pilgrim to Earl’s Court who, 








cap among a nearby cluster of 
motor tricycles and told me to 
chase it. I merely gestured under 
the Viper’s chassis with my un- 
furled umbrella, and announced 
loudly that the back-axle was a crib 
from the B.R.M. 

“That ball-pivoted block sliding 
vertically in the final drive casing,” 
I said, “may be all right where 
the drive goes through Hooke-type 
universals, but don’t forget that 
road speed is proportional to the 
third root of the b.h.p. absorbed by 
the wind resistance.” 

It was enough. He was so 
impressed that he insisted on seeing 
me out to the car-park. I thought 
of getting into tie nearest Gloss- 
mobile conyertible to complete the 
good impression, but unfortunately 
the attendant remembered me, for 
some reason, and, politely removing 
the door of my 1926 Rutmaster 
Blowfly (that was insect year), 
handed it over in return for my 
parking ticket. 

). B. Booraroyp 
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LOWDOWN ON 
THE HIGHWAY 


H, Somerset comes back to me; 
The sea lay on the right, 
The moon shone over Dunkery 
That night. 
The car stalled twice on Porlock 
Hill, 
And Somerset comes back to me 
Clearly still. 


Old Kenilworth returns again 
With all her sunlit stone; 

I see her as I saw her then, 
But not alone; 


‘ Our speed perhaps was rather rash; 
I well recall the Kenilworth 
, Water-splash. 


The quiet road by Winnats Pass 

I think of with delight; 

The white rocks and the grey-green 
grass, 

The castled height, 

They jolt before me as they did 

When first I found the Winnats Pass 

Sheep-grid. 
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And do I not remember, too, 
The days in Ireland, now? 
How mist could dim the hills with blue, 
And also how 

The old car loosened all her nuts; 

I well remember Ireland 

And the ruts. 


I know those deep lanes by the sea 
That wander to the West, 

All arched with thorns so curiously ; 
But I know best 

The one that scraped the roof and wings; 
I still retain that memory; 

It stings. 


O Caledonia, stern and wild! 

What thought that peace may mar? 

This one; we strayed, by peace 
beguiled, 

Too far, 

And had to cross a stern morass, 

Like Caledonia, wild, 

Looking for gas. 

But, more than these, sweet 
Birmingham 

Stays with us yet; 

Those one-way streets in 
Birmingham 

We can’t forget. 

Believe me, if we hadn’t backed, 

We should be still in Birmingham 

In fact. 
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There’s one thing I’m absolutely determined about: 
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the next car I buy— 





is going to be— 
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CARSHIP 


Or the art of stealing the crown of the road without being 
an absolute hog 


(FoF REY PLASTE, for many years referee at the 
Gameslife Students’ Sportsground, Yeovil, must 
have written nearly a third of a million words on the 
various Lifemanship gambits associated with his 
almost too passionate spare-time interest in carship 
and driver play. Never satisfied, Plaste tore up sheet 
after sheet as he wrote, sometimes even before, until 
at last only four complete pages remained. These he 
handed over, with a rather fulsome dedication, to myself, 
with instructions not to publish. 

As this was obviously only a gambit, I am giving 
what I hope is the gist of Plaste’s pages here, trying 
as it were to reconstruct, from the fourth lumbar 
vertebra, the skeleton of Plaste. 

As is admitted, Godfrey’s motor play came from 
one primary gambit which he evolved over many years. 
It is known—easy phrase to remember—as “ Plaste’s 
Placid Salutation,” and I am bound to say he brought 
this to a fine art. 

A ferociously selfish driver, Plaste gloried in 
bringing approaching limousines to a dead stop by 
choosing the wrong moment to overtake. I have 
myself seen an oncoming tank-transporter forced to 
mount the verge and bend a telegraph post through 
Plaste’s carefully timed passing. Yet Plaste got away 
with it by this “salutation.” In essence this was a 
simple raising of the hand, an inclination of the head, 
and a grave smile. Instead of the scream of rage one 
would expect from the oncomers, they would often 
actually salute back. 

Why was this? The only time I met Plaste on the 
road head-on he was passing an ambulance. Noticing 
the ambulance bell, I had slowed down and pulled well 
over. It was one of the narrowest two-line traffic 
sections of the notorious Great North Road. Suddenly 
the light blue nose of Plaste’s battered little saloon, 
screaming in some low gear, crept out behind. I almost 
drove the brakes through the floor. As my head hit 
the windscreen, I saw a hand raised slowly in salute. 
I can only say that instead of anger I was made to 
feel that I had somehow helped; that some message 
of urgency for the nation had passed that way, a 
second saved, a crisis averted. I am not sure that I 
didn’t salute back. It was only afterwards, looking 











back and recognizing the honeycomb of dents on the 
mudguards of Plaste’s wretched car, that I became 
angry, and slowly began to shout. 

It was the success of this gambit of his which set 
Plaste thinking in terms of carmanship. 

Ever since he was a child he had been fascinated 
by Back-seat Drivership (the Beastly Passenger ploy), a 
paleogambit which existed before Gamesmanship and 
Yeovil were thought of. Plaste’s back-seat technique 
was to remain absolutely silent for five or six minutes. 

ng before it was necessary for me to brake he would 
fidget with his feet, but slightly. Then, when it was 
known that I should haveto left-turn, he would stretch his 
left arm far out of the car, half a mile before the turning 
point, and for a right turn lift -his extended hand up 
and down as if he were scrambling eggs, thus making a 
dangerous Highway Code error and suggesting that my 
hand signals were ineffective at' the same time. 

If we approachéd a child under the age of twelve 
walking quietly along the footpath he would _ first 
wince, then draw up his knees, then say “Toot toot” 
quietly under his breath. 

But if the tables were turned and he was driving, 
Plaste had amazing powers of making his passengers 
feel beastly. Once, when he had driven at full speed* 
over three dangerous crossings and was about to emerge 
from the Wallingford turning on to the main Oxford 
Road in Henley Week, I said, smiling, “By the way, 
major road ahead.” Plaste stopped his ear instantly, 
and then drew it into the side. 

“Look,” he said. “Do you mind if I tell you 
something? I have been driving a car for twenty-five 
years, and if any passenger is going to tell me what to 
do he brings to the realm of the conscious the very 
thing which experience has happily made intuitive 
and natural. I do not mind bad manners, but I do 
mind déath. Thank you.” He then dashed out into 
the Oxford Road at 38 m.p.h., I think it was, and 
tipped off his front wing against a beer lorry. 

“You see?” he said to me. 

Plaste had another method of “softening” his 
passengers. He had in his locker a collection of out- 
of-date and crumpled maps, which through long wear 
were rubbed into illegibility round. the creases. He 
would hand one of these to me and say “How about a 
little map reading?” After ten minutes, having found 
the place, I would begin to stare at the map. 

“Well?” he would say. 

“What do you mean, ‘Well’?” I would say. 
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“Where are we?” 

“Getting on.” (We might be 
half-way between Nettlebed and 
Henley.) 

Plaste would use his quiet 
voice: ‘Yes, yes, but I mean where 
are we? I mean, it makes it so 
much more interesting.” 

“We're not anywhere exactly.” 

“What do you—I wonder what 
that rather jolly little wood over 
there is called?” 

After about three minutes’ 
twisting and turning of the map I 
would reply “Upper Common.” 

Plaste would then. irritate me 
by saying “ Doesn't that touch your 
imagination? Perhaps in this Com- 
mon land the Folkmoot was once 
held; the clearing in the forest.” 

With women map-readers Plaste 
was even quieter and more incisive. 
He would say very clearly and 
slowly “All set, my dear? Now 
look, we want the second third- 
class road to the left.” 

“To the left on the map?” most 
women would reply. 

“How do you mean?” Plaste would say, rather 
charmingly. Then: ‘Are you orientated?” 

After a pause the woman might say “Won’t there 
be a signpost?” To this Plaste would reply “What?” 

After four or five minutes of this, few women could 
tellthe difference between a railway line and a reservoir, 
and there would be one of those lapses into tearful 
silence which satisfied Plaste so much. 

It was then that Plaste, after much “you may 
pass” signalling to oncoming cars, would elaborately 
draw his car to the side. 

“Now then, let’s have a look at it,” he would say. 
“T think we’ve gone too far, haven't we?” 

* * * %* Cs * 

This, I hope, will give the student what may be 
called Plaste definitive. For the rest, it is a scribbled 
note here, a word-of-mouth tradition there. Godfrey 
ployed his last ploy three years ago, sadly enough, self- 
gambited. A collision while driving in reverse. 

How did this come about? One of Plaste’s most 
feverishly irritating techniques, we are told, was 
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his Knowledge-of-Londonship. He 
would go a whole mile off route to 
wind his way through some goods 
yard because it was the “only way 
of avoiding the Whitechapel traffic.” 
To complain that this would not 
affect Swiss Cottage anyhow would 
be to play into Plaste’s hands. He 
would “know some parking place” 
under a disused railway bridge only 
accessible by taxi. He would know 
“definite spots in parks where there 
could be no speed trap” and use his 
information by speeding at 50 m.p.h. 
round and round the Victoria 
Memorial outside Buckingham 
Palace, for instance—quite useless of 
course. Finally, and fatally, Plaste 
would always approach one-way 
streets from the wrong end and then 
go up them backwards. “Saves 
time,” he said. It was while per- 
forming this evolution that he 
reversed at 30 m.p.h. into a car 
which was approaching in the correct 
direction at a similar speed. 

Too, late, alas, for Plaste to leap 
out of his car—his usual practice 
when he hit—and cry “Did you get that man’s 
number?” of some non-existent third driver. 

We have the Plaste car in our Yeovil museum, 
though it is not usually on show. Not of any make, 
it was originally put together from spare parts by 
C. Plaste, G. Plaste’s nephew, son of V. Plaste, the 
iron railing manufacturer. The bonnet looked feebler 
than nine horse, but beneath it was, in fact, an old 
17 h.p. engine with six cylinders, noisy enough, but 
impressive when G. P. slipped into third and said “Not 
bad for nine horses.” 

The engine pinked like a chime of bells. “Must do,” 
said Plaste proudly, “with this little tiger, built for 
aviation spirit.” In the back of the car is the string 
of tin medals out of crackers which Plaste referred to 
as Medailles d’Honneur Club Belgique. There on the 
back seat are the tyre chains “for the Courboise Pass 
. . » Monte Carlo Rally.” On the dash of this car, 
examine the starter button, which is a dummy. Plaste 
would press this useless button, and then say “Never 
mind, half a jiff.” 

I can see him now, whisking out three adjustable 
spanners—and then his long pink bony wrists would 
disappear under the bonnet where the normal starter 
button was concealed, ‘Got it,” he would say, as the 
engine miraculously leapt into action, while the female 
passenger exclaimed with admiration at this miracle 
of mechanical comprehension, deftness, and male 
mastery. 

There is no Plaste Memorial, but the simple, 
common nettles along the west side of our sports 
ground have remained uncut. He would have wished 
it so. STEPHEN PoTTER 
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Slow Boat to China 
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[Partage de Midi 


Amalric—M. Jean Servais; Mesa—M. Jean-Louts BaRRAULT 
Yse—Mme. Epwicr Fevureke; De Ciz—M. Jacques DacQmIne 


AT THE PLAY 


Partage de Midi (Sv. James's) 
A Phenix too Frequent and Thor, With Angels (Lyric, HAMMERSMITH) 


PAUL CLAUDEL’s 
Partage de Midi was a 
bold choice for London. 
It was written over fifty 
years ago, but it repre- 
sents- a school of drama almost 
outside English experience. Realism 
and the abstract are fused in a 
microscopic examination of the 
human soul that has far-reaching 
and by no means definite implica- 
tions. Physical action is reduced to 
& minimum, there are very long 
soliloquies, and though it is often 
fine the heightened language makes 
a stiff test of one’s French. As 
handled by the Compagnie Made- 
leine Renaud—Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault, however, the play gave 
us an exciting evening of unfor- 
gettable acting, that will take its 
place among the biggest occasions 
since the war. 

CLAUDEL uses only four char- 
acters to demonstrate his theory 
that profane love can be purged by 
ordeal into a spiritual love good for 
all eternity. His hero, acted by 
M. BarRavtt, is a man of priestly 
inclination haunted by his own 
failings. He is pursued by an 
unhappily married woman, and 
gives way to her; they love each 
other deeply, but it is a tortured 
love that drives them apart again. 
Finally he is killed in a brawl with 





her lover, and in a remarkable 
scene, sitting alone among the stars, 
he makes his peace with God at last, 
before being joined by the woman 
in a lasting unity. CLAUDEL seems 
to be saying that no sort of love is 
quite separate from another; even 
an adulterous passion that leads 
obliquely to the murder of a 
husband can bring a man to the 
understanding of the love of God. 
But how about the husband, you 
may well ask, who is shuffled off to 
die in a malarial swamp because his 
wife is tired of him? We were not 
shown his landfall in the upper 
regions, where I felt he might well 
have arrived in a state of justified 
exasperation. 

The piece is set in an eastbound 
liner, in a tomb near Hongkong, 
and in a Confucian temple during 
the Boxer Rising. Its method is 
experimental, its exact meaning 
sometimes obscure, but undeniably 
it has a gripping dramatic power, 
and the love scenes are beautifully 
written. These French players are 
completely masters of their difficult 
medium. Mme. Epwicr FrvurLiere 
plays the woman, an Edwardian 
Eve, with magnificent authority, 
and M. BaRravtt conveys bril- 
liantly the moral agony of the man; 
both have superb emotional range. 
The husband, a formal and obliging 
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figure, is well taken by M. Jacques 
Dacgmineg, and M. Jean SErvais 
fills in neatly an _ easy - going 
Empire-builder. 


Two Fry plays drew crowds 
through a first-night monsoon to 
Hammersmith. A Phenix too 
Frequent remains a little gem of wit 
and irony, that comes out again as 
fresh as paint. Miss Diana Cuur- 
CHILL’s Dynamene struck me as too 
flippant, but Mr. Grorce Coie 
made a forceful young soldier and 
Miss Jesste Evans a maidservant 
of rich comedy. Thor, With Angels 
opened in a sixth-century fog which 
produced such twentieth-century 
paroxysms among us all that even 
when the troubled Jutes came in 
view it was some time before they 
could be heard. Mr. Jack Hawk1xs 
and several others bore themselves 
bravely, but this still seemed to me 
minor and muddled Fry, much 
overburdened by Merlin. 


Recommended 

Tamburlaine the Great (Old Vic), 
Marlowe’s outsize portrait of a 
monster, is a rarity worth seeing— 
Donald Wolfit in his best form. 
Ardéle (Vaudeville) is witty but 
unpleasant Anouilh, well acted. 
The Biggest Thief in Town (Duchess) 
is tough but funny. : 

Eric Krown 





(Thor, With Angels 
Seeing the Light 
Cymen—Mr. Jack Hawkins 
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SUCCESSOR 


“\7OU'll have to be getting busy 

now,” I said to Sympson as 
soon as the date of the General 
Election was announced, “T sup- 
pose you are putting up for East 
Reddington again?” 

He gave what was evidently 
intended to be a nonchalant laugh. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, 
“the committee at East Reddington 
has chosen somebody else in my 
place. I can’t understand why, 
because after my defeat in 1950 I 
made it quite clear to them that I 
was willing to stand again, if they 
would sack the Hon. Secretary and 
the Hon. Treasurer and the Chair- 
man and the Agent and a few others 
so that we could make a fresh start. 
I was pretty frank about the way 
they had let me down, I suppose, 
but there was nothing personal 
intended, and I was both surprised 
and disgusted when they dropped 
me instead.” 

“Who is your successor?” I 
asked. “Is he any good?” 

“I’m glad you’ve asked me,” 
said Sympson, “ because it gives me 
the opportunity of showing that 
there is nothing small-minded or 
jealous about me. I’m pleased to 
say that Bagshaw, who was unani- 
mously chosen by the committee to 
take my place, is a grand fellow and 
a splendid candidate. If anything 
could reconcile me to being out in 
the wilderness myself it would be 
the reflection that a grand chap like 
Bagshaw is keeping the flag flying.” 

“Good speaker, is he?” 

Sympson shook his head. 

“T wouldn’t go as far as that,” 
he said, ‘‘ Unfortunately (and it isn’t 
the poor fellow’s fault of course) he 
has a thin little voice like a budgeri- 
gar with tonsilitis, and I’m afraid 
he won’t easily make himself heard 
above the East Reddington hecklers. 
But we must look on the bright side, 
and perhaps it is just as well he 
won't be heard.” 

“His ideas aren’t good?” 

‘He hasn’t any ideas. Not that 
I blame him, because he had led a 
busy life and never had much time 
for studying politics. All the more 
credit to him, I say, for taking on a 
difficult job.” 































































“ Ouick—appeal to their inherent 


“T expect he makes up for it,” 
I said, “by being extra good on the 
social side. Expert dancer and hail- 
fellow-well-met type and all that. 
I understand the social graces are 
vital to success in politics.” 

“IT shouldn’t think he can 
dance,” said Sympson, “at his age. 
I don’t know how old he is actually, 
though it is fair to say that if he 
took a bit more trouble over his 
appearance he might pass for a 
rather worn seventy. Shows pluck, 
I think, facing a cam paign with about 
one and a half feet in the grave.” 

“Canvassing, no doubt,” I said, 
“is his strong point?” 

“T think it might be his strong 
point if he hadn’t such an unfor- 
tunate manner. But taken all round 
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sense of justice and fair play.” 


he is a splendid fellow, and to show 
that I don’t bear any ill-will towards 
him or the committee I offered to go 
and support him on the platform 
and tell the voters what a first-class 
candidate I thought him. But, if 


you can believe it——” 
“You don’t mean——?” 
“People are so petty,” said 
Sympson. D. H. BarBer 
a a 


ELECTION REFLECTION 
Eacn day into the upper air 
Ascends the politician’s prayer— 
“Grant me the gift of swift retort 
And keep the public memory short.” 
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“ Just get the promise of bis vote, and don’t on any account allow yourself 
to be lured into a long discussion on the subject of housing.” 


HE House of Lords to-day laid 

down a new principle of law. 

The Lord Chancellor said: “Not 
for the first time, a high question 
of law has sprung from the lowly, 
and sometimes squalid, affairs of 
Mr. Albert Haddock. In this case 
that tenacious litigant and friend of 
freedom, returning from Australia in 
the Royal Mail Steamer Orchid, was 
examined as usual at the port of 
landing in this country by the 
customs and immigration author- 
ities. When asked how much 
English currency he had in his 
possession he answered frankly that 
he had about £80 in what are still 
laughably known as British ‘pound 
notes.’ At this information one of 
the examining officers fainted. 
Another, with a white face, asked 
Mr. Haddock whether he was not 
aware of some regulation made 


MISLEADING CASES 
Rex v. Haddock : Haddock v. Rex 


under the Exchange Control Act 
1947, the exact title and number of 
which I confess I have forgotten. 
It is ordained by this bizarre 
regulation that no British subject 
should leave these shores with 
more than £10 in British currency, 
and, stranger still, should not 
return with more than the same 
amount. Mr. Haddock said that 
he was well aware of the regulation, 
but added rashly that he had 
never regarded it as worthy of 
serious consideration and in this 
case found it impossible to observe. 
‘So,’ he added, in an idiom which is 
new to this House, ‘what?’ 

The officers, shocked, it seems, 
as much by his insouciance as by his 
offence, confiscated £70 of his £80, 
and he was prosecuted and fined for 
a breach of the regulations. He has 
appealed. 
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In evidence, he painted a vivid 
picture of the last days in a great 
British liner returning to the mother 
country. The passengers, he said, 
have incurred various financial 
obligations; wine-bills, bar-bills, 
laundry-bills, radio-bills, besides the 
tips which will be expected by 
many obliging stewards. To meet 
these numerous calls they cash their 
Travellers’ Cheques: but the calls 
are not always easy to assess exactly 
and their minds are haunted by the 
fear of error. If they draw out too 
little money they may be confronted 
as they go ashore, when it is too late 
to draw any more, by the sad 
reproachful face of some steward 
they have forgotten or have «in- 
sufficiently rewarded. If, on the 
other hand, they draw too much 
there is the menace of the regulation 
already mentioned. Those who 
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through inadvertence, or faulty 
arithmetic, have more than £10 when 
all their obligations are diseharged, 
must somehow get rid of the unlaw- 
ful excess; and it appears that 
unnecessary and wasteful drinking 
is almost the only practical way out. 
Deplorable scenes were described by 
Mr. Haddock; and many a young 
person has been set on the down- 
ward path to drink through having 
a few pounds more than the law of 
Britain permits them to ‘import’. 

During these last days an 
Australian friend expressed a desire 
to purchase a very fine and elaborate 
camera belonging to Mr. Haddock. 
That gentleman was uneasily aware 
of the unjust and merciless demands 
which would be made upon him by 
way of income and other taxes the 
moment he reached his native land: 
and he consented, with some reluct- 
ance, to the sale. The price fixed 
was £80. The Australian insisted— 
and Mr. Haddock agreed—that the 
price should be paid in English 
Treasury notes. Howthe Australian 
came to be in possession of so 
much United Kingdom currency is 
not clear. One suggestion is that he 
had betted heavily and successfully 
on the ‘Ship’s Run’ throughout the 
long voyage. But that does not con- 
cern us. No doubt he heard about 
the regulation, and, as a stranger, 
was eager to conform with the law. 
Mr. Haddock, on the other hand, 
could not suppose, as he told us, 
that there could be any serious 
objection to a transaction so evi- 
dently advantageous to his own 
country, There may be good and 
obvious reasons for forbidding the 
citizen to take more than a fixed 
sum in English money out of the 
country: but who can condemn the 
man who goes forth into the world 
with £10 only, and by the exercise of 
legitimate commercial enterprise 
comes back with £80? Great would 
have been the surprise of Drake, of 
Raleigh, and Cook, if after long 
voyages their Monarch had received 
them in such a manner. 

There, then, the ugly matter 
rests. The country is richer by £70. 
Mr. Haddock, the author of the 
increment, has been placed in the 
dock and fined, and his innocent 
gains have been taken from him. 


In the long history of State rapacity 
and harsh dealing I can recall few 
episodes like it. Counsel for the 
Crown,.with the familiar Treasury 
shrug, say ‘It is the law’ and leave 
it at that. That, too, must be 
enough for lesser courts than this. 
But we, my Lords, guarding the 
supreme fount of justice, must be 
sure that the well is pure. We have 
endeavoured earnestly to ascertain 
the point and purpose of the regula- 
tion, Civil Servants of high char- 
acter and advanced years were 
summoned from the gloomy dens of 
the Treasury. They mumbled 
through their beards the mystic 
formula ‘Currency Control’. They 
whispered that the regulation had 
been first devised in time of war, 
when it must have had some pur- 
pose, but they could not remember 
what—‘Something’, one of them 
muttered, ‘about Black Market’. 
They admitted that if Mr. Haddock 
had sold the camera in Australia 
and sent the money home through a 
bank all would have been well: but 
they could not explain what import- 
ant difference arose when the money 
came to London in notes. I suspect 
that the regulation has been allowed 
to survive in times of peace through 
sheer inertia or pure love of control. 





But, for your Lordships’ House, I 
take it, there is no special magic in 
the words ‘Currency Control’. 
Whether or not, in general, there is 
something to be said for the 
regulation we cannot discover. As 
applied and enforced in this par- 
ticular case it appears to me to be 
nonsense. Your Lordships ought 
never to be asked to give their 
blessing and support to nonsensical 
regulations masquerading as law: 
and I hope they will never consent. 
If Parliament originates and care- 
fully passes through all its stages an 
imbecile Act of Parliament, that is 
one thing. It is the law, and must 
be upheld. The whimsical edicts of 
Whitehall worthies deserve, and 
will receive, much less respect. To 
them, I suggest, we should apply a 
new maxim—‘Lex non stultitiam 
admittit’. In the light of that 
maxim Mr. Haddock’s conviction 
should be quashed, he should get his 
money back, and I recommend that 
a sum of about £1,000 be paid to him 
out of the public funds by way of 
compensation for grievous injustice 
and loss of sleep.” 

Lords Right and Left, Lords 
Strawberry and Wool agreed. 
Lord Strawberry thought that 
£2,000 would be more like it. 

A: P. H. 
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“Good heavens ! It never occurred to me that 
one had to bring one’s own horsewhip.” 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Jean-Louis Barrault 

APPY timing brings us M. Jean-Louis 
Barrault’s Reflections on the Theatre, trans- 
lated by Miss Barbara Wall, during the brief 
season at the St. James’s in which his versa- 
tility has dazzled London. Apart from a 
visit to the Edinburgh Festival three years 
ago he had previously reached this country only in 
celluloid. Now there should be many readers anxious 
to know more about this extraordinary young actor 
whom the death of Jouvet has left, at the modest age 
of forty-one, leader of the French stage. 

“What a queer anarchist I am, aren’t I?” he asks, 
and indeed there is nothing of complacency in the figure 
that emerges from this book. Barrault is a dedicated 
man with a mission to take the drama into new territory ; 
he is a prophet who holds the stage to be a central 
clearing-house of human thought, and who expresses 
his dream of its fulfilment with the burning zeal of an 
early Christian Father. There, are very vague edges to 
his dream, and parts of it remain puzzling, but he is the 
right kind of revolutionary because he sees experiment 
only as an extension of the tradition he respects so 
much. Without impiety to the great past he continues 
to be restlessly inquiring. 

Reflections on the Theatre is a loose account of his 
professional career in relation to the masters who shaped 








“ Ab—here comes somebody's excuse for a pint.” 
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him and to the theories of acting and production that 
have become his creed. It tells of his initiation by 
Charles Dullin at the Atelier (where to vanquish his 
terror Barrault spent a night in Volpone’s bed); of his 
friendship with the ascetic Etienne Decroux, who 
persuaded him, for a while, of the virtues of a diet of 
kippered herring, raisins, and salad with lemon-juice, 
varied on high occasions by an orgy of boiled semolina, 
and instilled in him more durably the passion for mime 
that has made him its greatest living exponent; of the 
sinking of his patrimony in the hire of the Atelier for a 
six-day production of his own adaptation of William 
Faulkner’s “ As I Lay Dying,” which was met by sneers 
but gained the approval of Jouvet and a start in films; 
of six years with the Comédie Frangaise; of his associa- 
tion with the dramatist Paul Claudel, probably the 
chief influence on his outlook ; and of the founding after 
the war of his present company at the Marigny, with 
his wife Madeleine Renaud. 

The notes on training for mime are of particular 
interest, and so are his views on the cinema, which he 
considers to be complementary to the theatre. His 
statement, however, takes no account of the world 
steam-roller of Hollywood, and his “I await the fusion of 
the two activities” is one of the very loose ends one 
would have liked tied up. There are many passages on 
stage technique which actors and producers will read 
eagerly, but his main point—he returns to it again and 
again—is the necessity for what he calls Total Theatre, 
where all the means of expression at our disposal will 
be married. First, of course, all the actors of the West 
must be re-educated. No small task, though to him 
apparently not insuperable. Sometimes the avant-garde 
mystic in him breaks clean away from the shrewd man 
of the theatre into extremely obscure discussions of 
such tangential problems as the Human Being in Spa¢e ; 
but a mind that never ceases to hum like a power- 
station cannot be expected to hug the earth. 

This book, original and important, has stolen more 
space than I intended, and I can only touch briefly on 
three others which deserve a place on the theatre shelf. 
Mr. John Trewin’s witty and discerning criticism needs 
no recommendation. Most indefatigable of playgoers, 
he writes the prose of a poet whose feet are firmly 
planted in the right place, and his The Theatre Since 
1900 is a rich survey, detailed yet detached, that finds 
time to dig profitably even in the smaller fields. Mr. 
Trewin is always a constructive critic. He never 
sweeps or niggles, and to the last page he retains his 
infectious excitement at the rise of the shabbiest 
curtain. Another sound study, with a closer focus, is 
Miss Audrey Williamson’s Theatre of Two Decades, in 
which from a large experience she assesses the pro- 
ductions of the ’thirties and ’forties. Like Mr. Trewin, 
who writes a foreword, I can disagree with her, but 
only to return again with renewed respect. And the 
third book, bringing back vividly a period which seems 
curiously long agc, is Mr. A. E. Wilson’s Edwardian 
Theatre. Eric Keown 
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Panorama of a Mind 


Leslie Stephen was an influential and representative 
Victorian Man of Letters.. Like many of the Agnostics, 
he retained the Evangelical moral framework in which 
he had been reared, and whether criticizing fiction, 
systematizing the history of eighteenth-century thought 
or expounding Rationalism he sought to replace with a 
humanist ethic the supernatural sanctions that had 
vanished when he lost his faith. Mr. Noel Annan’s 
account of his thought, and secondarily of his career, 
illuminates not only the -Victorian mind but con- 
temporary problems. This magnificent book, with its 
sweep of argument and breadth of knowledge, has 
magnanimity and wit, Specialists in many fields 
would be needed to criticize it in detail. The general 
reader who is prepared for some stiffish, though always 
enjoyable, reading will find it masterly in conception 
and brilliant in writing. . It is difficult to praise it with 
moderation. Mr. Annan is impressive on all levels, 
from theological discussion to the selection of revealing 
and amusing detail. R. G.G, P. 


The Apotheosis of Mother Goose 

There are five hundred and fifty rhymes in The 
Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes, varying from two 
lines to two pages in length, arranged alphabetically 
by subject and provided, as necessary, with notes on 
their origin, history, alternative readings and so on. 
They make a perfectly enchanting book. Fundament- 
ally it is a work of learning, and the editors, Iona and 
Peter Opie, have provided a scholarly but very enter- 
taining introductory essay on nursery-rhyme lore ; but it 
is also an anthology of verses whose real poetic merit 
often goes unperceived because they become so familiar 
at an uncritical age that afterwards they can be 
critically assessed only with an effort. Even to those 
who are unmoved by literary research and untouched 
by poetry the book may still commend itself as the 
first really comprehensive coilection of nursery rhymes 
ever made. It is not a book for children; but it is a 
book for everyone who has children, is interested in 
children, or has ever enjoyed being one. ) Se rah 


An Experiment in Irish Government 

The Geraldines shows the rise and fall of the aristo- 
crats most representative of Irish aspirations between 
1169 and 1601. Like Parnell and De Valera they were 
not Irish. The first of the Florentine Gherardini who 
acquired English lands under Edward the Confessor had 
a son and grandson who married Welsh princesses. 
So it was an Italianate Celt. who as ‘‘ FitzGerald” came 
over before Strongbow and founded the first ‘‘ Norman” 
family to speak Gaelic. Mr. Brian FitzGerald has 
adopted Mr. Sean O’Faolain’s historical standpoint 
and sees the coming of the Normans, with their superior 
civilization, their civic sense and their orthodoxy, as a 
godsend to the “mere Irish.” But he is not a 
medievalist; and though his FitzGeralds (rumbled— 


the Kildare branch under Henry VIII and _ their 
Desmond kin under Elizabeth—in what he calls elsc- 
where “the sunlight .of the Renaissance,” he insists on 
attributing their decay to medizval causes. The detail 
of his book is memorable. Its outlines are less 
convincing, H. P. B. 


Menage a Trois 


Of recent novelists, Mr. Anthony West is the most 
acutely conscious of contemporary manners; his 
analytical and intuitive approach to modern conditions 
is often remarkable. His second novel, Another Kind, 
is a hideous enough picture of what could happen if 
England’s curious post-war malaise of inertia, inward 
deadness, self-pity; and near-bankruptcy were allowed 
to get out of hand. According to Mr. West (who, at 
times, writes with Koestler-like vehemence), civil war 
and a Russian invasion are inevitable; and the scenes 
in which he describes the disintegration of the nation 
aré the best in the book, because they are written'with 
passionate pity. But Another Kind, being a novel, is also 

love story—concerning Walter Jackson, a fashionable 
architect, his wife, and another woman with a dubious 
past, Anne—which never seems wholly credible. Mr. 
West is a bitter, angry writer; it is a pity that he some- 
times feels an urge to be romantic, for it spoils an 
otherwise gifted and intelligent book. R. K. 








* Doric, lonic, Corinthian; Doric, lonic, 
Corinthian—boy, are we in a rut!” 
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The Romantic. Naturalist 

That curiosity which, until the right answer was 
found, urged generations of men to speculate about how 
the fly got into the amber, and which is the ruling 
passion of all good naturalists, has been fascinatingly 
exploited by Mr. Willy Ley in putting together Dragons 
in Amber. He is knowledgeable in his historical details 
—and his subject matter ranges from the reconstruction 
of ichthyosaurs by Hauff to the odd survival of ginkgos 
from Jurassic times—and sets forth his tales of the 
patient work of naturalists in so pleasant a fashion that 
the most unimaginative of readers would be compelled 
to realize that Victorian museums and dry-as-dust 
professors both dealt with things of high romance. 
His style is felicitous: “One does not speak loudly in 
the forest of the giants,” he says when mentioning 
“the quality of timeless vitality which surrounds the 
sequoias.” If one has not read Mr. Ley’s previous book, 
“The Lungfish and the Unicorn,” his new one may 
well prompt the wish to do so. R. C. 8. 





Most Lamentable Comedy 

The landed gentleman’s stake in the country was 
always a precarious one—for the simple reason that he 
was only incidentally concerned with land. A country 
estate could be either a nabob’s appanage or a stock- 
broker's; and one would not like to assess the proportion 
of Cokes of Norfolk to the nouveaux riches of every age 
since Henry VIII. Nevertheless, their contribution to 





/’m sorry, sir, but we seem to be right out of the 
Conservative manifesto—will the Labour one do?” 
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the country—especially to the Services—has been an 
irreplaceable one; and to treat - their deliberate 
destruction with levity argues insensitiveness and the 
lack of an eye for dramatic opportunity. There is 
nothing to hinder Mr. Humphrey Pakington from 
handling Farewell to Otterley as a mixture of light 
comedy and farce, except some such considerations as 
these. And as his “County,” especially the younger 
generation, seem—luckily perhaps for themselves—to 
show more proletarian than aristocratic leanings, their 
elimination from Severnshire proceeds tranquilly aecord- 
ing to plan; nor are they left as exhibits among their 
outmoded splendours. H, P. E. 


The Joys of Music 


There are few things more enjoyable than listening 
to an expert, who is also an enthusiast, “talking shop.” 
Mr. H. Ulrich belongs to a family of musicians and has 
been a musician all his life. Music for him has never 
ceased to be a wonderful thing, and this delightful book, 
The Enjoyment of a Concert, is the expression of his joy 
in it. He discusses the life of the musician from many 
aspects, familiar and unfamiliar—his special gifts and 
training, the financing of his concerts, the bond between 
the player and his instrument, the nature and agony 
of the stage-fright that dogs him all his days, as well as 
the less spectacular difficulties of the musical director 
and the critic. Best of all are the glimpses he gives us 
into his own musician’s heart when he writes of those 
moments in music whose beauty is almost unbearable. 
One can imagine with what delight his fellow music- 
lovers will re-live these moments in his company, and 
can almost hear them say: “Oh, yes! And you know 
that other bit where . . .” D.C. B. , 


Books Reviewed Above | 


Reflections on the Theatre. Jean-Louis Barrault. (Rockliff, 
21/-) 

The Theatre Since 1900. J.C. Trewin. (Dakers, 21/-) 

Theatre of Two Decades. Audrey Williamson. (Rockliff, 
25/-) 

Edwardian Theatre. A. E. Wilson. (Barker, 21/-) 

Leslie Stephen. Noel Annan. (MacGibbon and Kee, 25/-) 

The Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes, Edited by Iona 
and Peter Opie. (Oxford University Press, 30/- 

The Geraldines : An Experiment in Irish Government, 1169- 
1601. Brian FitzGerald. (Staples Press, 15/-) 

Another Kind. Anthony West. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
12/6) 

Dragons in Amber. Willy Ley. (Sidgwick and Jackson, 21/-) 

Farewell to Otterley. Humphrey Pakington. (Chatto and 
Windus, 10/6) 

The Enjoyment of a Concert. H. Ulrich. (Herbert 
Jenkins, 15/-) 


Other Recommended Books 


Chéri and The Last of Chéri. Colette. (Secker and Warburg, 
10/6) Colette’s two near-classics published together in one 
volume, in an admirable new translation by Roger Senhouse, 
introduce an attractive uniform edition of this writer's works. 

Air Bridge. Hammond Innes. (Collins, 9/6) The fashionable 
blend of toughness, technicality and enough love to keep the 
wheels turning, in a story of three airmen who ad_nit no obstacles 
in their effort to get their new engine design flying in the 
Berlin air-lift. Unpretentiously exciting. 
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WRITTEN AFTER AN 
OLD BOYS’ DINNER 


| bss rasenc ranean by the good cheer 
of the evening, I am recapturing 
memories of happy days at school, 
and the most vivid memory is that 
of Our Old Form Master. I am en- 
livened by the news I had from my 
neighbour at the table that he is 
resisting retirement. By cunning 
use of applications to a Judge in 
Chambers and by living for a term 
in a priests’ hole off the Sixth Form 
Library, he has so far evaded the 
Governors as they roam the school 
seeking to apply the age-limit. Good 
luck to you, sir! Those of us 
who remember how you defeated 
attempts to introduce hockey and 
the use of maps have no fear of the 
outcome of the struggle. 

How well I can recall the atmo- 
sphere of his classes. ‘‘Eschew 
dialect as you would henbane and 
antimony,” he used to say, thump- 
ing furiously on his desk with the 
Collected Poems of William Barnes. 
“Whist, mon,” would object the 
Headmaster, leaning in at the door. 
He was a lover of country speech 
and insisted that the Folk Dance 
Society should always accompany 
their gyrations with Folk Talk. He 
also insisted that every boy should 
take Chaucer in School Certificate, 
some scholar having hinted to 
him that The Canterbury Tales 
were written in the dialect of 
Kent. 

Of course, boys being resistant 
to good advice, we did not take 
Our Old Form Master’s injunction 
seriously. We used officialese in our 
translations of Cesar, and cockney 
in our translations of Tacitus, 
having learned from the notes that 
the style of this author was corrupt. 
Among ourselves we used the musical 
idiom of Erin, in so far as we could 
manage it. Our Athletics Houses 
were named after school bene- 
factors, and when the rounds of the 
House Cup were being played the 
touchline resounded with shouts of 
“Praise be the Saints, for shure ‘tis 
Croxteth-Hrothcrex that bear them- 
selves the finest,” or “Bad cess to 
ye, Rear-Admiral Lord Pollaving- 
ton, for ye skip as heavy as kine 
upon the mountain when the mist 





is after falling and the hooves of 
them beat heavy on the rock.” 
Our Old Form Master had views 
on most matters and had been 
promoted from visiting fretwork 
master on account of them. Candi- 
dates for University scholarships 
had to take a General Paper in which 
the expression of views was de 
rigueur, and it was thought that for 
us to be much in his company 
would widen our scope. So while 
we were bending over our books he 
would shout out for us to eopy into 
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our notes that a cynic was a man 
who knew the price of everything 
and the value of nothing or that 
Shelley was an ineffectual angel 
beating his wings in the void. 
The subject on which he had the 
most violent views was whether a 
tragedy must have a hero, and it 
was a pity that this subject began 
to die out of the papers, as it was 
one in which even the weakest 
member of the form could have 
shone. “Mrs. Siddons,”. he would 
rear, “ was portrayed by Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds, a painter well worth your 
looking up, as the Tragic Muse. 
Hence I say, and would repeat in the 
presence of Judges, that a tragedy 
need not have a hero but can have 
a heroine.” We did not heckle Our 
Old Form Master much, for he had a 
powerful physique left over from his 
fretwork; but little Cobbleworthy 
never failed to be roused by this 
view and would pipe up “Does the 
Headmaster confirm this?” “Not 
in my classroom!” would come the 
reply. with a glare at the door post, 
making Dr. Fash look at his watch, 
mutter something about taking 
training for the Parents’ Match 
and shuffle away. 

This little Cobbleworthy was 
a strong anti-feminist and ran a 
society about it after school on 
Tuesdays. The matrons tried to get 
it banned and the Headmaster’s wife 
actually made common cause with 
them; but little Cobbleworthy read 
several. long passages from John 
Knox to the Headmaster and 
retained his firm support. 

Our Old Form Master always 
acted as starter for the Parents’ 
Race and his gun was widely feared. 
An amateur of fire-arms, he used an 
Early Stuart fowling-piece, and 
when it rained at the Sports he kept 


his slow-match alight by holding it 
under his mackintosh. The smell of 
burning rubber is forever associated 
in my mind with the end of the 
Easter Term. The end of the 
Autumn Term is similarly asso- 
ciated with seaweed ; Our Old Form 
Master had a taste for practical 
jokes. 

I remember as if it were only 
twenty-five years ago, which it was, 
hearing a hot dispute float out 
through the windows of the Masters’ 
Common Room. The Headmaster 
was taking a Staff Meeting and on 
the grass of the quadrangle squatted 
the school, agog to hear the high 
words, the animal imitations, the 
hubbub. Sometimes ash-trays flew 
out and were eagerly fought over 
by souvenir hunters and intruding 
dealers. ‘Please, please,” we heard 
Dr. Fash cry. “We have a long 
agenda. Let us get our teeth into 
item twenty-two: Whether it be 
expedient that Lower Shell D con- 
tinue to participate in Practical 
Chemistry.” “Your Honours,” 
wailed Solly Jubal, the Lab. boy, 
“last week they brought in.a wash- 


_ tub and mixed the entire contents 


of the laboratory in it and set 
flame beneath.” Then we heard Our 
Old Form Master speak out loud and 











“I haven't quite got used to the new car yet—every time I get in or 
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clear. “‘Move next question. This 
preoccupation with science is petti- 
fogging. Let us pass. to discuss 
whether the menus for Monday and 
Thursday be not switched.” How- 
ever, the sense of the meeting was 
for immediate adjournment ‘and, 
sweeping Dr. Fash aside, the staff 
tore down the ivied steps and made 
for the Railway Inn. Our Old Form 
Master won the race, but then he 
was never without. his tricycle. 

The night grows chill. My tie 
which began as a bow is now a reef 
knot. The signatures on the menu 
which lies before me are very 
striking ; I did not know before that 
Gladstone was one of our alumni. 
And the things I find I can remember 
about Our Old Form Master grow 
more and more surprising. 


R. G. G. Price 
x & 


“Tt will be recalled that neuroblas- 
toma of the right adrenal medulla 
tends to metastasize to the retroperi- 
toneal glands, liver and lungs, producing 
Pepper's syndrome (Pepper, 1901), 
whereas neuroblastoma of the left 
adrenal medulla usually metastasizes to 
the craniutfi and long bones, producifigZ 
Hutchison’s syndrome (Hutchison, 
1907)."—British Medical Journal 


It had slipped our mind for the 
moment. 





out I knock, my bat straight.” 
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Articles, Sketches, Drawings, etc., published 
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CUP OF TEA 
with all | 
MEAT AND | DISCERNING 
FISH DISHES | PEOPLE 





are glad that 
HORNIMANS 
| «RICH AND 
| FRAGRANT’ TEA— 
| the blend for the 
connoisseur — is 
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CROSSE & 
BLACKWELL 


back again. 











« ..an’ when I've 


been specially good 









I get something 





specially nice... 
MVitie & Price 


biscuits” 






and there are more 
plentiful supplies of HORNIMANS 
‘DISTINCTIVE’ TEA. Now that we 
can freely buy the finest teas for 
this famous blend, it 


















DIGESTIVE is in greater demand 
Sweet Meal than ever. 
BISCUITS 
by DISTINCTIVE 
McCVITIE 





Makers of Finest Quality Biscuits & P R I Cc E 


MCVITIE & PRICE LTD: 








| W. H. & F. J. HORNIMAN & CO. LTD. EST. 2826 


EDINBURGH + LONDON - MANCHESTER 











There's oil below the Gulf of Mexico; and where oil is, 
there the drills probe for it. On legs sunk deep into the ocean 
bed stand island platforms—each a million dollars’ worth of 
gear out alone in the open sea, The oil men know the risks. 
They cover those with British Insurance Companies. 


British Insurance Companies 
back World Enterprise 











BOR PASIY £60 million. 








issued by the British insurance Association | 





ENTS PRODUCTS IN INDUSTRY 


oF ieicesren ese 





te This, the most up-to-date steelworks in 
Sway the world and the largest in Europe, 
covers some 550 acres and cost 
An undertaking of this 
: magnitude cannot afford to take risks 
Ot? with time-keeping equipment. To 
ensure accurate time throughout, 
SINMAIBS regardless of mains fluctuations or 





power cuts, the obvious choice was 
GE LEICESTER 





eeu.s inOrcaTors 
SYSTEMS - LIQUIO LEVEL CONTROL EQ T+ Te. 
PROCESS TIMERS 


CENT & COMF4NY LIMITED, FAHADAY WORKS, LEICESTER 
London: 47 Vietoria St.,S.W.1 * Newcastle 1: Tangent House .Leazes Park Rd 


FIRE & BURGLAR ALARMS 





MINE SIGNALLING EQUIPMENT 


WATCHMANS’ RECORDER 
* STAFF LOCATORS 
TOWER CLOCKS, ETC. 
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Unrivalled range of Sax- 
one’s famous brogues 
lightweights for the 

city, heavier for the country 
—tan or black smooth calf 
or brown grain. 


me 
SAXONE mans shop 


urtere Mey measure buth geet 


50 YEARS LEADERSHIP IN FOOTWEAR 





| 241 Regent Street - 293 Oxford Street - 20 Queen Victoria Street - 60 Old Broad Street 


40 Strand 81 Gracechurch Street 11 Cheapside and shops throughout the country 
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In a class of its own for “Quality First” Features 








Take a searching look at the next modern Morris you see. In its styling, interior appointments, 
superfine finish and in its performance too, it has entered a new and higher class in economical motoring. 
Until that happy day comes, when you take delivery of a new Morris, keep your present model 


in first-class condition by availing yourself of Morris “Quality First” Service. 





MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD. OVERSEAS BUSINESS NUFFIELD EXPORTS LIMITED, OXFORD, AND 41 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.i 
c.c 60 





U thats best in Britain... 


The lonely figure of the shepherd against the skyline . . . obedient to his whistle 
his dogs dart to bring the remaining stragglers of his flock into the fold . 


this superb understanding between man and dog is a secret handed down 


from father to son through generations, as is the craftsmanship that goes into 


STANDARD CARS 


the products of the Standard Motor Company, representing as they do 
[ ? pany, rer q 


in every detail of their design ‘ all that’s best in Britain’ 


Dhe 1952 Standard V anguard 


International Motor Show, Earl's Court 


(Oct. 17th— 27th) 


STAND 139 


COVENT 


Telephone 


TRIUMPH CARS ° STANDARD COMMERCIAL VEHICLES ° FERGUSON TRACTORS 
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oe -_ Maximum retail prices 
3 35/- per bottle 
18/3 half-bortie 
9/6 per quarter bottie 


| 
: 


As fixed by - Scotch Whisky Asscn. 


DEWAR'S 


“White Label’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 








The superior road grip, resilient comfort and 

long service which have made INDIA TYRES 

Ganon are trebly enhanced in the hands of the 
motorist. 





Pure wool, Jaeger wool, warm and comfortable, make: 
this men’s fashioned winterweight underwear 9 
available in a full range of sizes. In quality, finish 
and feel it is in the true Jaeger tradition of excellence. 
Yet the cost is only: in size 38, vest 37/11, athletic 
shorts 30/2 ; also pants 38/4. The athletic shorts and 
pants are reinforced for additional wear. 
‘51 Socks, pure tool, 


; t nylon reinforced heel and toe, 6/11 a pair 


Mer kt VAEGER. 


YOUR 


SOCKS Jaeger 


NBAREST JABGER SHOP 





4 4 
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Supreme 


IN THE FIELD OF FRICTION 


Ferodo Brake and Clutch Linings justi- 
fiably enjoy the confidence of car manu- 
facturers the world over and are standard 
components on most British cars. 

Their supremacy in the field of Friction 
is the outcome of scrupulous care in the 
selection of raw materials and in every 
phase of manufacture, backed by the most 
drastic laboratory and practical road 
tests and 50 years research and experience 
in the use of friction to transmit power 
and arrest motion. 


BRAKE & CLUTCH LININGS 


FERODO LIMITED, CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH 
A Member of the Turner & Newall Organisation 





for Movie Makers 
Here's real “ movie” help. . 


. an exposure meter specially designed 
tor users of cine cameras. 


It embodies the same jewelled movement —- 
the same automatic scale change — as the famous Weston ‘ Master’ 
“Universal” plus special 
features for those who want a 
meter for cine only. Just pre-set 
for film speed, frames per second 
and type of camera, then from 
the clearly marked dial can be 
read off the correct f/stop for 
any subject instantaneously. Ask 
your photographic dealer to show 
you the Weston ‘ Master’ Cine 
Exposure Meter 





From photographic dealers everywhere 
Price in U.K. (inc. P.T.) £9-15-0 
Leather case £1 - 1-5 


the WESTON(Z.izec cine exposure meter 


— for instantaneous readings during ‘takes ”’ 





SANGAMO WESTON LIMITED ENFIELD MIDDLESEX 


Tel.: Enfield 3434 (6 lines) & 1242 (4 lines) Grams: Sanwest, Enfield 
Branches 
Southampton and Brighton 


Glasgow. Manchester, Newcastie-on-Tyne, Leeds, Wolverhampton. Bristol 
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NOT SUCH A RUM GO 
AT ALL 


Every so often, an Active Carbon 
initiate sends Sutcliffe Speakman 
the kind of letter that any true 
advertiser likes to get (unsolicited). 
The latest one is from a large firm of 
rum importers. A quantity of their 
rum had become tainted and dis- 
coloured: they wanted to know what 
Active Carbon could do about it. 





Sutcliffe Speakman supplied Active Carbon, along with suggestions. 

In due course this very handsome tribute arrived:—‘‘The whole 
thing worked like a miracle and within the space of an hour or two the 
eighty odd gallons of Rum were completely restored as to flavour and nose 
and became quite colourless. In fact, the whole thing worked like magic.’ 
Sutcliffe Speakman share the customer’s enthusiasm, if not his surprise. 
Active Carbon can (and does) work daily miracles in the purification 
of foods, drinks, pharmaceuticals, etc., by removing unwanted colours, 


odours and tastes. 





SUTCLIFFE 
SPEAKMAN 


SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN & COMPANY LIMITED 
LEIGH, LANCASHIRE. Telephone: Leigh 94 

London Office : 2 Caxton Street, Westminster, $.W.1 
Telephone : Abbey 3985 








lifts smoking 
out of the 
ordinary 





KENILWORTH @re luxury cigarettes— 
famous in the North for vears—now 
enjoyed by everyone. Perfectly made 
with mellowed Virginia leaf tobacco, LE 
and the silver-foil wrapping brings AEE ae 
them to you in perfect condition aa 

ai a 


ve 
a 









20 for 3/8 


Made by 
COPE BROTHERS 
& COMPANY LIMITED 
OF LIVERPOOL 
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No wonder trade and public alike are applauding 
the new Vauxhalls wherever they are displayed ! 
Here, without overclaiming, is engineering technique 
years ahead of its time! Study these outstanding 
cars as a whole, or in every detail of their 
specification — and you will agree. Your Vauxhall 


dealer will be proud to show them to you. 


VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED 











Look for the Biggest 
Crowd at the Motor Show 
(Stand 141) 











Acclaimed as the greatest success in years 


Entirely New Velox and Wyvern 
models offer more space .. . . more 
comfort with true Vauxhall economy. 


6-CYLINDER VELOX 


2} litres; 75 m.p.h. For really high performance 
with surprising economy. (25 m.p.g. with normal 
driving) 

£515 PLUS £287 .12.3 P.T. 

4-CYLINDER WYVERN 

Same sie, same modern styling as Velox; 1} litre 
engine, and Outstanding economy. (Well over 


30 m.p.g. with norma! driving) 
£475 PLUS £255.7.9 P.T. 


LUTON - BEDFORDSHIRE 





~ 








NEW VAUXHALLS| | 






Take great care 
of your 
Hornby-Dublo 


Replacements and spare parts may be hard _ 
to get. Most of the limited supplies of 
materials available will be needed in 

making new sets for other boys who 
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a go tor $000 becau 
every bottle makes a CML 


Because it is sweetened with pure 
sugar, and packed full of delicious tree 
ripened orange juice, a little SOLO 
goes a long way. 


Se. 


long to run their own home railways The quality of SOLO has been proved. 
At the International Competition at 
Lisbon in February, §$ was 
acclaimed Europe’s Leading 
Orange, receiving the two Stars of 
atone vanmie Excellence, the highest possible Awards. 


IN ENGLAND BY MECCANO LIMITED 


| Labels. ie) | 








| BELIEVE YOU LOVE 
YOUR MURRAY'S 


MORE THAN ME! 
HERE’S HOW TO 
CHANGE A WHEEL 


the quickest way 
the cleanest way 
. with effortless ease 


Using its long hagdie, slide a 
Skyhi “MINOR Hydraulic 
Jack under axle, move the 
handle up and down a few times 
and the wheel is clear. To lower, 
just give the handle a turn or 
: two anti-clockwise 
and your car is down. 

tt is just as simple as 

it sounds. 


ONE-HAND OPERATION 
NO DIRTY HANDS 
Onty 64° high (closed) but lifts 2 tons. 
THE FINEST ‘little’ JACK IN THE WORLD 
Please write for illustrated leaflet. 
PRICE £4. 15 . © from any garage 
SKYHI LIMITED 


““SKYHI” WORT'S, WORTON F 





EN who smoke Murray's Mellow 
Mixture wouldn't give it up for 
love or money. It’s a grand tobacco of | 
medium strength—the strength most 
men prefer. It's cool and fragrant, with a | 
flavour all its own. Burns slowly and 
evenly, and therefore lasts longer. That 
is important these days! 


MURRAY'S 
MELLOW MIXTURE 


4] V2. an ounce 


MURRAY, SONS AND CO. LTD., BELFAST 
NORTHERN IRELAND where good tobaccos 
have been skilfully blended for over 140 years 





FINE WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA_= 
“ p <>) — 


SPILLERS 


| SHAPES 


: ___AND PREFER THEM 


anisSEUR aa, 
yo" Ver es pay Taner 
| 
2. 
fi ? A o 
iy Gy invest safely in 


xing ceonst ©" OF sae «eure tot BRICKS and MORTAR 
QURVOIS/—e and get 2; yd 
5 Cognac sev aigisitts oxcaeaiadiet ammiee 
THE BRANDY OF NAPOLEON 


IK and NS.O.P. 





POINT A, 

- 
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e 


" a 
aay ¥, 
SAX] 
ek 


society pays 
the tax 


@ Write for full particulars : 


GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Estd. 1880) 
22, NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX 


Branch Offices : 31, LINTON ROAD, BARKING, ESSEX, and 
4. WHEELER GATE, NOTTINGHAM (Mr. C. O. DAY) 


Assets: £2,000,000. Reserves: £66,000. 


> “ 
& nes 
“4 oe 
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A distinguished shirt 
for men of action 





























Sizes 144” to 17" neck band Price 74s. 7d. (inciudes Purchsse Tax) 


There's nothing to equal 


_ viyella 


a IF. IT SHRINKS WE REPLACE 


2 FAG: corre 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ‘DAYELLA’ AND ‘CLYDELLA’ 
ef WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LIMITED, NOTTINGHAM 
Rls 


















This has 
got to STOP 


YOU can help to stop it! 


Should squirrels be set alight? Or scores of 
unwanted tortoises be stoned to death? Or 
cats be mass-murdered for their saleable skins ? 
Or jackdaws tongues slit to make them talk? 
Or dogs be kept on too-short chains for weeks 
on end? If vou doubt that these things happen 
the RSPCA can quickly convince you to the 
contrary. More RSPCA inspectors are urgently 
needed to keep these and numberless other 
cruelties in check. Please help now by sending 
a donation, or keeping a collecting box. Write 
to-day to: The Chief Secretary, RSPCA 
(Dept. P ), 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 


Remember the 








THE HOUSE OF 


Dolfi 


FOR FRENCH LIQUEURS 


MADE FROM FRESH FRUIT 
LACED WITH FINE BRANDY 


Jarvis, Halliday & Co. Led. 62 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 





























And I made inquiry what gave to these rich dishes 
their unaccustomed delicacy. The merchant answered me, 
“You have eaten tonight of the rarest spices of all Asia.” 
I think he did not lie, for he had ships sailing 
to the East and was accounted wealthy. 


Herbs and spices have long lent delight to the cooking of every 
race. Immemorially, those from the East have been prized 
by Western connoisseurs for their exquisite delicacy, their 
subtle pungency. Once, only princely palates knew the de- 
lectable titillation of Oriental herbs and spices. But, in the 
20th century, untold thousands can revel in dishes made lordly 
with the rare herbs and spices that are found in every bottle of 
Lea & Perrins, the original and genuine Worcestershire Sauce. 


LEA & PERRI NS By ears Pig eo of Worcestershire Sauce 


4.M. King George VI 


t Pek 
RE Orrin ne 
359 See teas 


(MONOPOLE) 


A fine Red Burgundy 
for the right occasion. 


Shippea by 
BOUCHARD AINE LTD., 
Mayfair, T ondon, W.! 

goes: 
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FRANCE FOR PERFECT WINTER HOLIDAYS 
Enjoy perfection in winter sports, sunshine 
and cuisine at famous French resorts. 
TRAVEL BY RAIL FOR COMFORT, 
ECONOMY AND PUNCTUALITY. 
Reduced tourist or road-rail tickets issued 
in advance. Sleeping accommodation (1st 
and 2nd class). ‘Through registration from 
London of baggage, skis, etc. Information 
and bookings from Travel — or 
FRENCH RAILWAYS LTD., 179 
Piccadilly, London, W.1. 





THE ORIGINAL , 
PROCESS CHOCOLATE 
Famous since 1826! 


SUCHARD CHOCOLATE LTO. 
LONDON 5&.8.16 


Kiddicraft 
‘SENSIBLE’ TOY 


Designed by Hilary Page 
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When you purchase ‘ Prestige’ 
Hollow-ground cutlery you’ve in- 
vested in better.cutting and carving 
for a lifetime. Handsome enough for 
any occasion, ‘ Prestige’ knives have 
blades of gleaming stainless’ steel 
hollow ground to razor sharpness 
enhanced by delightful pastel cream 
or rosewood handles. Available as 


sets in exclusive polished hardwood 
holdsters, or in single pieces. 


Prestige 


HOLLOW-GROUND CUTLERY 


Insist on * Prestige’ — from your favourite Store! 


Are all 
these lovely pieces 


in your kitchen ? 


Think of this new squore-shapéd casserole 
piled high with savoury rissoles sizzling on 
a bed of creamy mashed potatoes ! Cover 
and base can each be used es attractive 

ishes. No. $800 9/- 


PYREX brand PIE PLATE 


PYREX brand OVAL PIE DISH 
—just made for open tarts or flans. 
| 


—perfect for pies or stewing fruit 
inside the oven, 


7 sizes. No. 407, 23 pints 5/- 


Looks lovely on the table. 
5 sizes. No. 209 4/- 





PYREX brand RAMEKINS 
— why not serve baked eggs for supper ? 
Se easy in these special dishes. 
No, 432 (round) 9d. 
No. 1482 (handied) 10d. 


PYREX brand UTILITY PLATE 
No. 387, 10 in. 3/3 
. No, 1521, 2/6, with stand, 
No. 1526, 1/3 —part of the delightful 
26-piece Pyrex brand dinner service, 


Complete £3 .9.9 








THERE ARE MORE than 50 lovely pieces in the Pyrex 
brand ovén glassware range, and more are being added 
just as fast as possible. Each is gleaming, streamlined, 
in lovely labour-saving oven-table glass. And look at 
the prices! Pyrex brand ovenware is so inexpensive to 
buy — saves fuel bills, too, by gentle, thorough cooking 
in heat-retaining glass. Lots of variety in the shops. 


oven-table glassware 


All Pyrex brand ovenware corries c !2 months’ free replacement guarentee against breakage by oven-heat. 
tt is made by jomes A. Jobling & Co. Led., Wear Glass Works, Sunderland. 
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Amanda worried day by day 
% = As Henry thrust his food away. 
Until good fairies whispered Mrs. 











ae nothing like Pan 
Yan for making a man 
enjoy cold meat, cheese, 
salad or fish. That’s why more 
Pan Yan is sold than any other 
sweet pickle. Pan Yan 
makes sandwiches superb. 


TRUST 


MACONOCHIES 


FOR FLAVOUR 





A simple case for Pan Yan this is. 
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7‘ 
¢ Pe 
ees, 
“ Lamkurl ” and “‘ Labrador *—which rug 
will you have ? The one curled like lambs’ wool, 
or the other with its sleekly rippling waves? And the colours. 
Have you seen the new ones—and how wonderfully they glow 
in the silky depths of the rich mohair pile ? Most good shops 
sell Lister rugs, and have a colour chart. If your choice is 


not in stock, wait a few days for the right one— 


it’s going to last you such a long time. 


O "Labrador and Lamkurl rugs 


Half Moon 


1 Ceus 
Rectangular | ™ade by OF BRADFORD 





Bidding a silent farewell 


. the Sunlight gradually fades, 
leaving a memory of Summer days 
that passed all too soon, but here by 
the fireside, basking in the warmth 
of a fire that blazes in the heart of 
our Royal Venton Fireplace, what 
care we for the sudden chill of 
Autum”, or the promise of Winter 


snows to come? 








FIREPLACES 





JOHN STEVENTON & SONS LTD ' BURSLEM * STOKE-ON-TRENT * STAFFS 


Telephone: Stoke-on-Trent 84261/62 


Telegrams: Steventon Burslem and at Middlewich * Cheshire ‘ Telephone 152 
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Danger sao! 
Did you suffer last winter from cold and 


—due to DRAUGHTS? Are 
you prepared to do so again THIS winter 


% 


permanent 

home or office. But 
hon f will mean delay and 
ON NOW — 


og gd m™ YOUR 


disappointment unless you TAKE A 
the cold weather comes again. 


HERMESEAL consists of a specially designed strip of 

phosphor-bronze alloy which is fitted by our own technicians 
into any type of door or window. It is permanent 
and carries a ten year guarantee, and will more 
than repay its cost in a few winter seasons. 


Our local representative will be pleased to call. 


HERMESEAL 


means warmer homes 


BRITISH HERMESEAL LTD. 
Head Office : 4, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. Telephone : GROsvenor 4324 (3 lines) 














Despite half a century of painstaking research, there is 
still no unanimity of opinion regarding the causation of 
rheumatic diseases. Treatment is therefore necessarily 
symptomatic and directed to the relief of pain. 

Massage has long been the treatment of choice. But 
in severe cases, adequate massage cannot begin at 
once; the affected muscles are too taut and tender. 
Days or even weeks may have to elapse before the 
patient can benefit from the stimulating effects of 
deep massage. 

This “time-lag” has now been eliminated by the use 
of Lloyd’s Adrenaline Cream. 

Gentle massage over the affected myalgic spots with 
this cream brings rapid relief from pain and permits of 
more intensive treatment than would otherwise be 
possible. 

Uoyd’s Adrenaline 
Cream isobtairable 


Timothy Whites & 
parsed at S/- and 


Makers of Fine Pharmaceuticals to the Medical Profession since 1880 
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LAnoG AL TyPist KNITTER FARMER NANNIE 


i KeepYour Nails Clean, 


and Hands Well Groomed! 


SHOP assis’ 





3 
3 
i 


Perox Chior is the Magic Nail Cleaner and Hand Beautifier. 
Tt takes out the dirt, makes the tips Ivory White and leaves 
the hands SOFT, WHITE AND FRAGRANT. 


pe 


Your nails and hands will always look well groomed when 
using this NEW SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT. NO 
MESS!! NO BOTHER!! Just squeeze a little on your 
nail brush and shampoo your nails and hands. Presto!! 
Your nails and hands become immaculate immediately. 


Thousands use Perox Chior every day. And what a 
boon it is to surgeons, doctors, gardeners, motorists, 
housewives, typists, aurses, sailors, soldiers, airmen, 
farmers and many more besides. 


From all Chemists and Stores. In tubes and jars. 


WAITRESS 


D 
e 


2! 





% OUR GUARANTEE. We guarantee that Perox-Chior 
is made from materials selected as being the best of their 
kind, processed in an original manner and designed to 
produce an article of outstanding merit. It is guaranteed 
to keep in good condition until used and may be stored in 


-Chlor 
Scientific Chemistry 


ENGINEER 


PAINTER 


Pex 


KEENES LABORATORIES LIMITEO, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 4. 


a 


JOCKEY 





i 
ot 


GARDENER SCHOOLSOY CLERGYMAN nee 


OENTIST 














Sweep RK. MINER 


>| 























SCANDINAVIAN DESIGN FOR LIVING 


| An Exhibition of new designs in furniture, fabrics, electric 
fittings, wallpapers, pottery and glass from Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark and Finland, is to be seen in Heal’s Mansard Gallery on 


| the 4th floor, Please write for an illustrated leaflet and price list. 


* Heal’s restaurant is open for morning coffee, lunch and tea. 


HEAL & SON 


HEAL & SON LTD., 196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1. 
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On the job for 158 years 


Behind the glow of molten metal in a Newton 
Chambers foundry, amid the hiss of engines 
and the hum of cranes, are the steady hands 
and cool nerves of men who understand iron. 
Like their grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
before them these men have achieved a 
toughness, a cheerfulness, a sureness of touch, 


which typity those who work with intractable 
materials. Upon the skill of such men depends 
the quality of the great castings for which 
this firm is famous. At Newton Chambers 
every present-day development rests on the 
sure foundation of 158 years of hard-won 
experience. 


Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING, EXCAVATORS, INDUSTRIAL 
FUEL ECONOMISERS, IZAL AND OTHER CHEMICAL 


SHEFFIELD 


AND DOMESTIC 
PRODUCTS 


HEATING APPLIANCES, 
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Quite ordinary people 

fly SWISSAIR. And quite 

extraordinary ones too. Flashing 

film stars. And insignificant men 

who turn out to be Cresta run winners. 

Magnates who could buy the Matterhorn. And 

typists who can climb it. But whoever they are, 

they share two feelings. A great fondness for Swiss 
cooking. And a firm belief that the cautious, efficient, 
precise Swiss will get them to Switzerland in great comfort. 
Reduced winter fares start on 15th December—just in time for 
your winter sports holiday. Ask your Travel Agent for details 


REGULAR FLIGHTS TO ZURICH, GENEVA AND BASLE, WITH 
CONNECTIONS TO MOST EUROPEAN CITIES AND THE NEAR EAST. 
SWISSAIR, 126, REGENT 8T., LONDON, W.1, AND MANCHESTER, <LAgeon 

cRC 
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PAID UP SHARE ACCOUNTS SUBSCRIPTION SHARE ACCOUNTS 


Noshare certificates;no ups and downs; 
no gamble! 


All one has to show for money invested in the Provincial is a pass 
book, But in that pass book, every six or twelve months, with unfailing 
regularity is credited the highest building society interest — 2%, 23%, 
or 23% (according to the investment selected.) There are no share 
certificates involved, no charges, no fluctuations to suffer and no 
gamble, And in all classes, Income Tax is paid by the Society. Ail three 
Provincial investment services are fully described in a new investment 
brochure, free on request. 


There’s no surer source of income than investment in the 


BUILDING SOCIETY Gaanatoenge 
General Manager 
Head Offices: Equitable House, Market St-eet, Bradford. Tel. 29331/2/3/4 
Provincial House, Albion Street, Leeds. Tel. 29731/2/3 
London Office: Astor House, Aldwych, W.C.2. Tel. HOLborn 3681 
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: Hosts of Guests " 


everywhere will enjoy 


Emu Australian Sherries 
. this Christmas 


146 


asorne 


DRYAD 


VERY DRY 
v, 


Cellarers 


SWEET BROWN 
s, 


AGOTTLE 





Entertaining."’ 





FREE! The superb 1951 Emu Booklet about Australian Wines. 
* Attractions include a unique full-colour pictorial history 

of Australian Wines and a really helpful long article on “Home 
Write for a copy to Dept. ¥:2. . P : 
THE EMU WINE CO. LTD., LONDON, E.3 

By Appointment Australian Wing Merchants to H.M, The King 
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ZUBES ARE BEST FOR THROAT AND CHEST 


Cold, damp, rain, frost, fog—these 
are the winter dangers that can 
make your chest wheezy, your throat 
horribly husky and sore. Guard 
jour throat and bronchial tubes. 

fy cold and damp with soothing, 
warming, scientifically prepared 
Zubes! They contain Balsam of 


Tolu tostoptickling coughs, Menthol 
toeasecatarrh,GingerandCapsicum 
to warm you, and Peppermint and 
Aniseed to soothe your throat and 
chest. Take the ills out of this 
winter's chills — go suck a Zube! 
iene oz. loose; and in 8id. and 
1 tins, 


Hoarse? go suck a 


Zubes Cough Mixture containing the famous Zubes ingredients, 1/7 and 2/11 
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ROSS SS Belfast Soda Water 


for the connoisseur of Soda Waters 























Wool Wisdom 


6 agen domestic help through the years 3 
problem becomes a No. 3 “f 
little less worrying when 
housewives use Goddard’s 
Brass Polish. It saves them 
both time and effort in 
polishing their household 
brassware. Goddard's 
Brass Polish — One of the 
famous Goddard products. 





Not the cheapest... 
but the best 














by this extremely accurate and power- 
tul Air Rifle. ideal for Target Practice 
Write for descriptive folder 
WESLEY & SCOTT LTO., 174 WEAMAN STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 4 | 


| W. &T. RESTELL 


Auctioneers of . 
| Wines, Spirits and Cigars That's usually a derogatory term for the 
| = 
} 
| 


| 
Rats and simi'ar | 

vermin can be destroyed 
| 











Stocks in town or || Wandering mind. But it’s no bad thing when 

country included your thoughts wander over the whole range of 
in Auctions 
conducted } 
throughout 





wool’s wonders. 





9 UNION COURT, OLD BROAD ST., E.C.2. 
Telephone : London Wall 7364 

















| : MENYPZE 
many exciting : ? Lamune 


Bagcraft models 


From 3 gns. upwards 


MADE FROM THE BLANCKENHAGEN & 
‘ 

FAMILY RECIPE, OVER 

125 YEARS OLD. 


E Onsale in all better shops 


3 Ect INSIST ON 

Ses7" rere § THE BAGCRAFT LABEL 

Se ee = BAGCRAFT - LONDON - W.! 
Nuc awe AE 
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NAO NOOO SPOON 


COPE’ S 
“WHY 
THEY 
wo 99 


Series 





y 
No. 8. The Cobbler 
(Bay, 1945) By Windsor Slipper— 
Overture. Unbeaten in his five 
races as a two-year-old, it is quite 
possible that The Cobbler 
m might have gone through his 
a racing career without defeat had 
his efforts been confined to sprint- 
ing. In all, he ran 14 times, and 


oe 


won 9 races, his final race being 
the Wokingham Stakes at Ascot, 
in which he carried top weight of 
st. 4 ib. to an easy victory. His 
winnings 

7,0. 


make 


amounted to || 








HE COBBLER is 

a horse of ex- 

ceptional quality, as 

indicated by his beauti- 

fully moulded frame, with its symmetry of outline, and 

perfection of balance. Tall rather than long, his proportions 

indicate the top-class sprinter, and his straight hind leg gives 
further evidence of speed. 


DAVID COPE: 


Ludgate Circus, 


WAAR 


Judge a horse on points and a bookmaker 
by reputation. For 56 years, the name 

” has stood for integrity, Cs eon 
ability and personal service. Send for our 
fully illustrated brochure coteys 





London, E.C.4 


“The World's Best Known Turf Accountants” 
A 


1 You can depend on Cores 3 























MORE 


strength. 
than 20%, 


XXXII 


Is there any part of your plant that is not 
giving service comparable with the rest 
of the equipment ? Failure may be due 
to corrosion, moisture, extremes of 
climate, splintering, excessive weight, 
lack of lubrication or a dozen other 
reasons ; but whatever the cause, there 
is a great possibility that Tufnol, the 
synthetic resin-bonded material, will 
prove to be the solution. 
The chemical-resisting, electrical- 
insulating and mechanical qualities 
of Tufnol make it indispensable 
for certain purposes. 
Perhaps Tufnol can help YOU.. 


it in 


PUT YOUR PROBLEM TO US 
Its solution may be in data already collected in various 
Tufnol publications. If it presents a NEW problem our 
Technical Staff will take it up with enthusiasm. Why 
not write TODAY ? 


TUFNOL 


SLGISTERED TRADE Mean 


| TUFNOL LTD ¢ PERRY BARR © BIRMINGHAM © 228 
2B6P 


THE RENAULT 750 FOR 1952 


At the top of its class and there to stay—the Renault 750 goes from strength to 
. Now, in its 1952 form, a power increase to the 4-cylinder engine of more 


adds new quality to this already supreme light car. A highly 





POWER 
MORE 


SAFETY 


win GREATER 


COMFORT. 





























EARLS COURT 

STAND No. 144 

RIGHT IN THE 
CENTRE 























mancuvrable, power packed performer, the new Renault 750 will give you all the 
sparkling acceleration you need in traffic, more impressive top-speeds, crisper 
take-offs and even more effortless hill-climbing—yet with always something in 
reserve. And still the 750°s extraordinary petrol economy -a 
test by The Motor showed 50 m.p.g. at a steady 40 m.p.h! 

All this—pius improved Telescopic shock absorbers and to provide 
extra comfort and safety for 4 passengers—puts the Renault 750 on a ys tae quality 
level unequalled in light car motoring. 


RENAULT 750 








——_ a 
RENAULT LIMITED, WESTERN AVENUE, 000 





% 
: 
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Ode to an 
artificial 
Violet 


High-wing monoplane | beneath the wing, very large windows give 
you a wonderful view. 
| Cruising speed 245 mph | to Paris in 80 minutes ; previous travelling 
time is cut by a quarter. 
Pressurised cabin | you fly at fine weather heights with ground; 
level comfort. 
Length 81’ 1” | the cabin is spacious—nowhere less than 
Height 18’ 9}” | 6’ 4” high. 
Crew of five or six | includes two stewards and a stewardess to 


serve you, 





So quiet you can talk in whispers. Steady in flight watch the cocktail in your glass 
stay level. Air-conditioned an atmosphere of luxury. Superbly comfortable armchairs 


Shelley, Wordsworth and Keats might . . . the Airspeed Elizabethan makes air travel a greater pleasure than ever before. 
. ez 8 _ LE 2weee fe . EUROPEAN 
have written odes to artificial flowers—but it hardly 


seems likely. Ingenious as they are, flowers of paper 





and silk have little to inspire the poet. 
It’s much the same with substitutes for wood. Wood a * by ay 

is a natural /iving material with a character all its 

own. No two pieces of timber are ever exactly alike. 


% 
Each is a thing of beauty in itself. U me e & 


All very well, you may think—but what about the 





timber supply situation? Well, there are certain short- 


| 8 
ages still—but on the other hand there is a steady ex- | for cide r 


pansion in the supply of timber, and many hardwoods 


are being imported which can be obtained without ao Ge ; Y 
licence. There may be one exactly fitted to the job 


Bulmer’s is the 
you have in mind. Why not drop a line to the Timber v o popular family drink 

i == eee} and excellent value — 
it not only tastes good 
but it keeps well. 
Always refreshing, 


Y he == > é y . 
Theres nowhing like W000, ‘ ~ | ; \ clear and sparkling. 
—~ | s 2: lbs. of apples 


to every flagon 


Development Association and find out? 





Issued by the Timber Development Association * 21 College Hill - London «-EC4 
and branches throughout the country 


H. P. BULMER & CO. LTD., HEREFORD 








| MORE MILES PER GALLON ® 


WITH AIRCRAFT INSULATOR 


AC 


Coventry Climax | quick, certan STARTING & 
fork-lift trucks AC 
put production 
! 
up: | A BRITISH PRODUCT 2 


This is a machine for cutting | 
non-productive time. It carries, | 
lifts, stacks and loads almost any 
material up to 6,000 Ibs. at a time 


— swiftly, deftly, economically. 
Think of your present costs in 


moving and storing ; the cost of ADE 
handling and trundling by old-fashioned methods; and you M BY GENERAL MOTORS ® 


will see how, with this machine, these non-productive AC-SPHINX SPARK PLUG CO. DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS LTD. DUNSTABLE ENGLAND 
costs may be cut and your output increased — forthwith. 


COVENTRY CLIMAX fork trucks | 
For details of the trucks best suited to your needs, write to AC % a A Q K e L U G S 


DEPT. 13, COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LIMITED, WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 


























By Appointment to 
His Majesty the King 
Manufacturers of 


Land- Rovers 
The Rover Company Lid 


oh 
. « « the total mileage of 
the Comet fleet in 1930 


g A WELL-KNOWN FIRM OF 
was 3,085,629 miles and 


PETROL DISTRIBUTORS* GIVES 
the fuel consumed was 


176,630 gallons, which . ° 
ta Impressive Figures 


that are 


" —= 
17-5 M.P.G | Irrefutable Facts ! 7 > 
lhe rretutable Facts ! yg hi 
Yi vy Me gs 

; oa li ne of Aritain 3 _ Cats 

Striking testimony indeed to the economy of Leyland R OV F R bay 
Comets! But exceptionally low fuel consumption is common 
to all Leyland vehicles which have no equal as profitable 


: ich §, eB Seventy-TFive 
transport units. With fucl-oil prices on the upgrade, Leyland 
~ = 




















performance is significant to fleet owners. Whether your | Wie - ae 


yearly mileage is three million or only three thousand, Leyland | EARLS COURT ~~ 
“ rating Co: > bone ! - . 
cut operating costs to the bone | Ocshen 1—STb 

} 

| 


*Name supplied on request. 
Stand No. 158 





FOR ECONOMICAL TRANSPORT 

THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED 

Cc | SOLIHULL BIRMINGHAM atso DEVONSHIRE HOUSE LONDON 
LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. Head Office @ Works: LEYLAND - LANCS - ENGLAND 

Export Division: HANOVER HOUSE - HANOVER SQUARE LONDON W.1. 
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